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promised  crystal  balls  for 
this  issue,  but  that  isn*t 
quite  the  way  it  turned 
i   out.  No  one  we  talked  to 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  vision 
of  w  hat  the  next  century 
would  bring  for  Alberta  or  the 
globe.  Even  the  futurists  we 
spoke  to  (and  not  all  of  them 
wanted  to  even  be  called 
futurists)  were  unwilling  to 
offer  up  grand  predictions.  We 
talked  to  the  person  on  the 
street,  too,  including  some 
active  in  the  environment 
movement.  Rather  than 
forecasts,  what  emerges  is  a 
sense  of  what  must  be  done  to 
ensure  our  future,  a  kind  of 
grand-scale  To  Do  list. 

In  land  use.  conservation, 
law,  economic  development 
and  other  fields,  the  common 
perspective  was  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  firm  commitment 
to  sustainability.  Sustainable 
development  is  a  catchphrase 
that  is  in  danger  of  devalua- 
tion from  overuse,  and  very 
open  to  interpretation.  For 
example:  Does  it  mean 
replanting  forests  to  tree  farms 
after  harvest,  so  we  have  a 
ready  supply  of  merchantable 
timber,  or  does  it  mean 


managing  natural  forests  so 
that  as  far  as  possible,  the 
natural  watershed  and  wildlife 
habitat  are  sustained? 

This  week,  as  I  w  as  doing 
one  of  my  periodic  outheavals 
in  the  jumble  I  call  a  filing 
system,  I  came  upon  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Globe  ami 
Mail,  a  couple  of  years  old, 
written  by  Rupert  Grace  of 
Toronto,  that  put  this  in  an 
interesting  perspective.  The 
letter  refers  to  a  conservation 
issue  in  the  Ontario  Temagami 
wilderness  area,  but  the 
principle  applies  equally  well 
to  the  Oldman  watershed,  the 
boreal  forest  of  northern 
Alberta,  or  the  rich  topsoil  of 
the  southern  plains. 


When  I  was  a  child,  my 
brother  and  I  shared  a  few 
possessions  inherited  from  our 
grandfather.  Among  these  was 

-    -  -  --  -~ 


a  beautiful  old  Victorian  book 
w  hich  had  in  it  colored 
illustrations  of  different  birds 
and  mammals.  One  day.  my 
brother  had  a  school  project 
for  which  he  wanted  to  cut  out 
and  use  some  of  the  book's 
pictures  (this  was  before 
photocopiers).  I  objected  that 
this  would  spoil  the  book  for 
my  use  but  he  argued  that, 
since  half  was  his,  he  would 
just  take  out  some  from  his 
half  of  the  pictures,  and  that 
this  was  quite  reasonable.  I 
took  the  case  to  the  higher 
court  of  our  parents.  My  father 
said  that,  in  deciding  between 
our  conflicting  demands  on 
the  book,  he  must  in  fairness 
for  the  common  good  deny 
my  brother's  demand  would 
destroy  it.  while  mine  would 
not. 

As  I  look  at  the  book, 
which  is  happily  still  available 


for  my  children,  it  seems  to 
me  that  m>  father's  w  ise 
criterion  should  now  be 
applied...  in  the  dispute  over 
the  Temagami  w  ilderness 
area.  Here  is  a  rare  old 
resource,  inherited  by  all  the 
people  of  the  province,  that 
some  want  to  use  in  one  way 
and  some  in  another.  The 
fairest  rule  in  deciding  the 
issue  is  simply  to  deny  any 
use  that  would  destroy  the 
resource  for  future  citizens  of 
the  province. 

The  next  issue  of  Environ- 
ment \  iews  will  look  at 
institutional  and  corporate 
responses  to  the  greening  of 
Alberta.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
people  are  ahead  of  govern- 
ment and  business  on  this  one. 
what  are  the  institutions  doing 
to  catch  up? 

As  always,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Letters  to 
the  editor  on  this  and  other 
environment-related  topics  are 
welcome. 


The  editor  of  Environment  Views, 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE         by  Cathie  Bartlett 


Jack  Clements  has  been  an 
avid  bird-watcher  for  55 
years  or  more,  and  last  year 
decided  to  turn  his  love  of 
wild  birds  into  a  business. 

He  and  daughter  Ellen 
Scott  opened  the  Wildbird 
General  Store  in  Edmonton's 
Old  Strathcona  district  in 
June.  Clement's  wife,  Fran, 
also  works  in  the  store. 

"Attracting  and  enjoying 
birds  -  that's  our  main  focus," 
Jack  says  of  his  new  venture. 

There  are  feeders,  feed, 
bird  houses  and  bird  baths  - 
including  heated  baths  -  sure 
to  draw  feathered  friends  to 
one's  backyard. 

There  are  books  and 
identification  charts  to  help 
birders  of  all  ages  in  backyard 
viewing  or  on  walks  and  hikes 
farther  afield.  The  store's 
inventory  also  includes  T- 
shirts,  wall  hangings,  aprons, 
framed  prints,  puzzles, 
mobiles,  mailboxes  and  tape 
cassettes  of  bird  sounds.  Bird 
houses  and  bird  feeders  are 
popular  wedding  and  house- 
warming  gifts. 

Clements  was  senior 
environmental  advisor  at 
Syncrude  when  he  retired  four 
years  ago.  He  was  then 
executive  director  of  the 
Alberta  Bird  Atlas  project  for 
three  years. 

Last  year,  he  and  his 
daughter  decided  to  go  into 
business  together  and  the 
long-held  dream  became 
reality. 

They  discovered  in 
developing  their  business  plan 
that  theirs  is  probably  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  such  estab- 
lishment in  Canada,  but  the 
first  on  the  Prairies. 

The  Wildbird  General 
Store  has  branched  out  into 
other  areas,  with  books  and 
equipment  on  botany  and 
other  areas  in  nature  studies. 
But  it's  wild  birds  that  draw 


the  customers  to  his  shop, 
which  has  become  a  destina- 
tion store  for  birders  from  all 
over  the  Prairies  and  visitors 
from  other  countries  as  well. 

He  believes  in  service,  and 
being  a  longtime  birder,  can 
give  good,  solid  advice. 

"It's  so  rewarding  to  hear 
back  from  the  customer  that 
something  we  suggested  has 
worked  out." 

A  house-bound  senior 
called  recently  about  a  feeder 
that  attaches  to  the  window. 
Clements  delivered  the  feeder 
and  some  feed  that  day,  so  the 
customer  could  start  bird 
watching  at  close  range  right 
away. 

The  store  offered  courses 
in  the  fall  on  birds  and 
workshops  on  winter  bird 
feeding,  and  there  have  been 
requests  for  spring  workshops 
on  bird  banding  and  studying 
different  types  of  birds. 


Environmer 
Poll  Shows 
Canadians 
Optimistic 

Canadians  are  more  optimis- 
tic about  the  environment 
than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
says  a  new  poll  commissioned 
by  Southam  News. 

Pollster  Angus  Reid  says 
Canadians  are  feeling  less 
overwhelmed  and  less  gloomy 
and  more  hopeful  that 
environmental  problems  will 
be  solved. 

Reid's  firm  surveyed  1,504 
Canadians  in  mid-September, 
a  follow-up  to  a  similar  poll 
conducted  for  Southam  News 
in  July  1989. 

Last  year,  44  per  cent  of 
those  surveyed  said  the  state 


of  Canada's  environment 
would  get  worse  in  10  years 
and  only  32  per  cent  thought  it 
would  get  better. 

The  September  poll  was  a 
reversal  of  the  earlier  one  -  44 
per  cent  now  think  the 
environment  will  be  in  better 
shape  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
and  only  31  per  cent  think  it 
will  get  worse. 

Canadians  are  even  more 
optimistic  in  their  long-term 
outlook.  Some  57  per  cent 
now  feel  the  environment 
would  be  better  in  30  years, 
compared  to  48  per  cent  who 
thought  so  last  year. 

Reid  said  seeing  a  lot  of 
collective  action,  with  people 
taking  small  steps  toward 
saving  the  environment,  seems 
to  have  made  a  difference  in 
feelings  about  the  environ- 
ment and  its  future. 

But  although  Canadians 
may  be  feeling  better  about 
the  environment,  they  have 
changed  their  behavior 
dramatically  in  just  one  area  - 
shopping.  The  number  of 
people  who  say  they  seek  out 
biodegradable  products  has 
jumped  from  51  per  cent  to  74 
per  cent. 

There  have  been  only 
marginal  increases  in  the 
number  of  people  leaving  their 
cars  at  home  or  donating 
money  to  clean  up  the 
environment. 

Edmonton  got  a  good  over- 
all grade  in  an  environmental 
report  card  prepared  for 
Southam  News.  Alberta's 
capital  was  rated  the  most 
environmentally  progressive 
of  the  country's  medium-sized 
municipalities. 

But  local  environmentalists 
were  quick  to  point  out  things 
aren't  as  rosy  -  or  green  -  as 
they  might  seem.  The  city 
may  have  a  beautiful  river 
valley  and  a  much-touted  Blue 
Box  recycling  program,  but 
still  faces  problems  in  garbage 
disposal,  traffic  and  river 
water  quality. 


Response  has  been  enthusi- 
astic to  the  approval  of  a 
wood-burning  power  plant 
near  Whitecourt. 

The  plant  will  burn  non- 
recyclable  material  from  the 
Millar  Western  pulp  mill  in  a 
clean  process,  says  Peter 
Yackulik,  economic  develop- 
ment officer  for  Whitecourt. 

"This  is  a  good  use  of  that 
wood  waste  and  it's  clean," 
Yackulik  says. 

Financing  is  in  place,  but 
site  work  has  been  delayed  to 
April  from  early  fall.  This  is 
expected  to  delay  project 
completion  four  months,  but 
the  plant  still  should  begin 
generating  electricity  in  1992. 

The  plant,  scheduled  to  be 
built  and  run  by  Power 
Resources  Development 
Corporation  of  California, 
would  meet  the  stringent 
environmental  standards  of 
that  state,  he  says. 

The  waste  will  be  burned  at 
controlled  temperatures,  to 
avoid  the  air  pollution 
problems  generated  by 
burning  at  low  temperatures. 

"Zero  emissions  is  the  goal 
of  the  company,  and  we  feel 
they  will  meet  that  goal,"  he 
says. 

There  will  also  be  tight 
controls  on  the  water  used. 
Yackulik  says  Whitecourt 
residents  are  keener  about  the 
prospects  of  reduced  air 
pollution  than  the  economic 
aspects. 

The  plant  will  employ  28 
workers.  Rob  Mcintosh  of  the 
Pembina  Institute  in  Drayton 
Valley  says  it  "makes  sense" 
to  use  non-recyclable  wood 

continued  on  page  28 
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Eric  Bailey 

GRAND  EXPERIMENTS 

Building  the  New  Ark 


Three  modern-day  Noahs  and  their  dreams. 


The  Ark  has  landed.  Now  the  lessons 
learned  on  the  voyage  can  be  put 
into  practice. 
Noah  and  his  family  learned  two 
important  lessons.  First,  they  learned  that 
the  consequences  of  living  without  heed  for 
the  future  can  be  disastrous.  Second,  they 


"The  Ark  wasn't 
intended  to  launch 
families  into  a  self- 
sufficient  way  of  life 
but  to  encourage 
conservation.  It  turned 
out  that  common-sense 
design  was  the  answer. ' 


learned  animal  husbandry.  And  how.  It's 
too  bad  they  had  no  one  to  share  this  knowl- 
edge with  when  they  landed. 

When  the  New  Alchemy  Institute's  land- 
locked Ark  set  sail  in  1976  on  a  sea  of 
troubles  created  by  Mideast  fuel  shortages, 
many  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  and  VIPs 
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A  seventies  experiment 
in  alternative  energy  systems, 
the  Ark  near  Charlottetown  is  now 
a  restaurant  (right  and  page  8). 

who  came  to  peer  at  it  had  much  the  same 
reaction  as  Noah's  ancient  neighbors. 

There,  on  73  hectares  of  land  overlooking 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  65  kilometres  east 
of  Charlottetown,  a  dozen  researchers  wor- 
ried over  a  world  facing  another  ecological 
catastrophe  while  they  learned  a  lot  in  a 
hurry  about  solar  heat  and  wind  power. 

By  1978,  when  the  project  wound  down, 
they  had  learned  much  to  pass  on  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  What  marched  out  of  this  new 
Ark  were  new  ideas  about  the  technology 
needed  to  create  an  ecologically  sustain- 
able, self-sufficient  family  home. 

Over  a  two-year  period,  the  Ark  housed  a 
family  of  four  who  were  part  of  the  research 
project  and  provided  the  laboratory  for  a 
series  of  experiments  in  solar  heating,  wind 
power,  energy  conservation  and  fish  farm- 
ing. Not  all  the  results  came  out  the  way  the 
New  Alchemists  hoped  (in  hindsight,  it 
seems  the  heating  system  in  the  residential 
area  might  have  been  just  as  effective  if  it 
had  been  a  simple,  passive  affair  instead  of 
the  more  complex,  energy-consuming  ac- 
tive system  they  used).  However,  the  ex- 
periments were  a  success. 

Now  the  Ark  is  a  restaurant  and  small  6 
motel  that  closes  in  winter.  The  solar-heated 


Tired  of  making  small  advances 
on  one  front  at  a  time,  a  lot  of 
people  would  like  to  make  one 
giant  green  leap  into  the  future. 
But  recent  attempts  to  put  many  envi- 
ronmental issues  into  a  single,  compre- 
hensive action  plan  aren't  faring  well. 

On  November  6,  voters  in  California 
defeated  "Big  Green"  -  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1990  -  by  a 
ratio  of  two  to  one.  Even  though  800,000 
signatures  of  eligible  voters  had  put  the 
initiative  on  the  state  ballot  and  polls 
conducted  before  the  vote  showed  70 
per  cent  of  Californians  favored  sweep- 
ing environmental  control  measures,  in 
the  end  voters  seemed  to  think  B  ig  Green 
called  for  too  much  too  soon. 

In  fact  the  bill  was  so  comprehensive, 
it  was  called  an  "environmentalist's 
dream"  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Some 
of  the  highlights  were: 


Clean  Food 

•  phase  out  all  agricultural  chemicals 
known  to  cause  cancer  or  reproductive 
harm  by  1996  (three-year  extension 
where  no  alternatives  exist) 

Clean  Air 

•  phase  out  CFCs  by  1997 

•  reduce  CO,  emissions  20  per  cent  by 
2000  and  40"per  cent  by  2010 

•  developers  must  plant  one  tree  for 
every  50  square  metres  of  future  develop- 
ment 

•  $300  million  bond  issue  proposed  for 
reforestation  and  to  buy  virgin  stands  of 
redwood 

Clean  Water 

•  create  $500  million  oil  spill  clean-up 
fund  by  taxing  oil  passing  through  state  at 
25  cents  a  barrel 

•  vastly  expand  contingency  planning 
and  financial  responsibility  for  spills 

•  state  public  sewage  plants  to  meet 
federal  standards  by  2000 

•  industries  discharging  into  state  waters 
to  establish  toxics  monitoring  program 


Other 

•  prohibits  cutting  old-growth  redwoods 
for  one  year  while  state  takes  inventory 
and  makes  public  purchase  arrangements 

•  afterward,  clearcutting  of  such  stands 
prohibited 

Enforcement 

•  elected  state  environmental  advocate's 
office  established  in  1992  with  budget  of 
$40  million  for  grants  for  environmental 
research 

The  initiative  was  backed  by  six  environ- 
mental groups,  including  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  50,000-member  California  League 
of  Conservation  Voters.  Environment 
groups  had  planned  separate  initiatives  on  a 
range  of  topics  but  agreed  to  combine  their 
interests  in  the  omnibus  legislation. 

Tracy  Grubbs,  director  of  communica- 
tions for  the  League  of  Conservation  Vot- 
ers, said  Californians  were  faced  with  127 
separate  initiatives  on  the  ballot  and  Big 
Green  was  only  one  of  them. 

"I  think  part  of  what  we  saw  was  a  back- 
lash against  the  whole  initiative  process  - 
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greenhouse  works  so  well  that  in  the  eight 
years  the  building  lay  empty  and  unheated, 
a  grape  vine  planted  by  project  horticultur- 
ist Nancy  Willis  regularly  bore  the  best- 
tasting  grapes  local  folk  have  ever  eaten. 
And  it  still  does. 

The  building  combines  a  300-square- 
metre  family  residence  and  a  200-square- 
metre  commercial  greenhouse.  The  New 
Alchemy  Institute,  headquartered  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, built  the  Ark  for  just  over 
$300,000.  Most  of  the  money  came  from 
the  Canadian  government,  which  was  sup- 
porting a  United  Nations  demonstration 
program  on  energy-efficient  housing  at  the 
time. 

The  project  architect,  David  Bergmark. 
who  lived  at  the  Ark  and  maintains  a  prac- 
tice in  Charlottetown,  says  modern  homes 
using  technology  similartothe  Ark'scanbe 
built  for  as  little  as  $300  per  square  metre, 
half  the  area  unit  cost  of  the  Ark  and  below 
the  average  cost  for  new  housing  through- 
out most  of  Canada  today. 

The  residential  section  of  the  Ark  con- 
sisted of  a  living/dining  area,  kitchen,  three 
bedrooms  and  a  bathroom  with  a  large 
family  greenhouse  situated  along  the  south 
wall.  Water  tanks  under  the  living  area 
stored  heat  from  flat  plate  solar  collectors. 
A  pump  operated  by  a  windmill  circulated 
the  warm  water  for  space  heating. 

Appliances  were  powered  most  of  the 
time  by  electricity  generated  from  the  wind. 


only  two  of  them  passed.  We  had  the  lowest 
voter  turnout  in  our  history,"  Grubbs  said. 

She  also  said  special  interest  groups 
mounted  a  $16  million  campaign  against 
Big  Green,  focusing  mainly  on  the  costs  of 
the  proposal.  Huge  government  budgets 
and  the  cost  of  sending  troops  to  the  Middle 
East  "got  voters  jumpy  -  anything  that  cost 
money  scared  them,"  she  said. 

The  Canadian  government  is  taking  a 
slower,  more  cautious  approach  to  all-en- 
compassing guidelines  on  environmental 
issues. 

Beginning  with  a  discussion  paper  and  a 
series  of  regional  workshops  across  Canada 
in  the  spring,  the  federal  department  of  the 
environment  has  been  working  itself  up  to 
a  Big  Green  of  its  own,  which  it  has  dubbed 
the  Green  Plan.  A  round  of  workshops, 
each  addressing  one  of  more  than  25  differ- 
ent environmental  concerns,  was  held  in 
Ottawa  in  August.  Representatives  of  in- 
dustry, the  public,  special  interest  groups 
and  the  scientific  community  tackled  topics 
ranging  from  how  legislation  must  be 
changed  to  public  eduction.  The  results  of 
these  consultations  will  appear  in  a  draft 


Green  Plan  before  the  end  of  December. 

While  environmentalists  generally  ap- 
plaud the  comprehensive  approach  and  the 
public  involvement,  many  of  them  claim 
the  plan  will  contain  few  specifics. 


"There  are  advantages  in  the  way  the 
Green  Plan  is  being  developed,"  says  John 
Lilley,  president  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 


Environmental  Biologists,  who  partici- 
pated in  both  rounds  of  workshops.  "But 
our  Green  Plan  has  gotten  off  track  on 
the  way.  There's  no  meat  in  a  lot  of  the 
recommendations  and  many  of  these  is- 
sues have  been  discussed  over  and  over 
in  the  past.  We've  been  consulted  many 
times  before  on  issues  like  water  export 
and  energy  conservation,  yet  the  discus- 
sion documents  are  still  general  and 
vague." 

Meanwhile,  in  California,  supporters 
of  Big  Green  are  upset,  "But  we're  not 
giving  up  the  fight.  We're  going  back  to 
push  it  through  the  legislature  in 
Sacramento,"  Grubbs  said.  "It 's  not  what 
we  get  done  in  the  next  10  years  that  will 
matter  but  what  we  don't  get  done." 

Lilley  echoes  Grubbs'  sense  of  ur- 
gency: "Enough  talk  it's  time  we  started 
doing  something  about  these  problems." 
And  if  he's  right  that  Canada's  Green 
Plan  "isn't  likely  to  have  much  in  the 
way  of  answers  and  strong  direction," 
the  completed  plan  may  not  even  be  as 
helpful  as  the  failed  initiative  proposed 
in  California. 
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though  the  building  is  tied  into  the  electrical 
grid  for  the  island  and  a  wood  stove  burning 
about  three  cords  of  wood  each  winter  sup- 
plied extra  heat  on  cold  nights. 

The  house  worked.  Residents  ate  their 
own  broccoli  in  February,  ripe  tomatoes  in 
late  fall,  and  fresh  greens  year-round.  Even 
Chatelaine  magazine  was  enthusiastic  about 
how  comfortable  life  in  the  Ark  could  be. 

The  commercial  greenhouse  side  of  the 
building  housed  a  large  vegetable  and  fruit 
growing  area  and  34  tanks  for  raising  edible 
fish.  The  fish  ate  algae  grown  in  the  tanks. 

Waste  from  the  fish  operation,  composted 
vegetable  wastes  from  the  indoor  and  out- 
door gardens,  and  composted  human  wastes 
fertilized  the  gardens. 

A  barn,  workshop  and  storage  area  were 
also  under  the  same  roof  but  heat  for  this 
side  of  the  building  was  stored  in  a  1 10- 
square-metre  rock-filled  room  beneath  the 
shed  floor  -  a  heat  sink  that  would  absorb 
excess  heat  through  ducts  from  the  green- 
house and  send  it  back  whenever  the  green- 
house temperature  dropped. 

Heating  a  commercial  greenhouse  with 
the  sun  is  an  important  economy  measure  - 
fuel  costs  can  run  as  high  as  a  third  of  a 
greenhouse's  total  production  expenses  in 
North  America.  And  in  the  mid-70s,  as 
now,  petroleum  fuels  were  expensive  and 
in  short  supply. 

The  idea  was  that  moving  back  to  a  smaller 
scale  of  food  production  would  make  us 
less  vulnerable  to  the  negative  aspects  of 
large-acreage  tillage  and  harvesting  prac- 
tices, food  processing,  transportation  and 
fuel  costs. 

The  New  Alchemy  Institute  intended  that 
the  Ark  should  use  no  outside  sources  of 


heat,  or  chemical  fertilizers,  fungicides, 
pesticides  or  soil  sterilization  -  all  energy- 
intensive  aspects  of  large-scale  agriculture. 
But  the  technology  the  researchers  experi- 
mented with  that  could  be  used  in  homes  to 
reduce  fuel  costs  was  what  really  caught  the 
attention  of  Canadians. 

"The  Ark  wasn 't  intended  to  launch  fami- 
lies into  a  self-sufficient  way  of  life  but  to 


New  houses 
might  carry 
environmental 
impact  statements 
at  their  front  doors  so 
potential  buyers  can 
compare  the  ecological 
sustainability  of  houses 
just  as  they  compare 
the  Energuide  ratings 
on  refrigerators. 


encourage  conservation,"  Willis  says.  "It 
turned  out  that  common-sense  design  was 
the  answer,  including  the  use  of  passive 
solar  heating." 

Project  architect  Bergmark  lists  a  number 
of  features  of  the  Ark  that  have  become 
common  in  Canadian  homes,  including 
greater  energy  efficiency,  more  and  better 
insulation,  low-flush  toilets,  low-flow 


shower  heads,  greenhouses,  solaria  and 
skylights.  "Back  in  those  days,  you  had  to 
sell  people  on  the  benefits  of  energy  conser- 
vation in  housing.  Now  people  expect  it," 
he  says. 

The  Sustainable  House 

The  spirit  of  the  Ark  lives.  Here  in  Alberta, 
though,  at  least  one  designer  has  taken 
home  energy  conservation  one  step  further. 
Jorg  Ostrowski  of  Alternative  Conserva- 
tion Energies  Incorporated  of  Calgary,  de- 
signs what  he  calls  the  "sustainable  house." 

"To  build  the  sustainable  house,  you  must 
try  to  achieve  the  lowest  amount  of  embod- 
ied energy  in  the  house  and  in  the  materials 
it  is  made  from,"  Ostrowski  says. 

Under  contract  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, his  firm  is  designing  and  building  the 
new  house  and  he  hopes  to  show  it  at  the 
Calgary  Stampede  next  year.  The  house 
must  achieve  ecological  sustainability  on 
two  levels.  First,  it  must  have  the  least 
possible  impact  on  the  environment  and 
human  health  in  its  operation.  Second,  it 
must  use  building  materials  that  make  the 
least  environmental  impact  in  their  produc- 
tion. 

The  house  is  energy  efficient;  waste  has 
been  reduced  through  tight  construction 
and  high  insulation  values,  space  and  water 
heating  demand  is  largely  met  through  pas- 
sive solar  technology  and  some  of  the 
house's  electrical  requirements  are  met  with 
the  output  of  photovoltaic  panels.  Meas- 
ures to  conserve  water  have  been  designed 
in  and  a  root  cellar  provided  for  the  storage 
of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

In  selecting  materials  for  the  house, 
Ostrowski  has  considered  such  factors  as 
the  contribution  of  synthetic  materials  to 
indoor  pollution,  the  CFC  content  of  insu- 
lating materials  and  the  comparative 
amounts  of  CO,  given  off  in  the  extraction 
and  manufacture  of  common  building  ma- 
terials. A  rule  of  thumb  that  has  emerged 
from  his  research  is  that  natural  building 
materials  found  close  to  the  building  site 
are  to  be  used  where  possible.  In  some  parts 
of  the  province,  this  means  lumber  is  the 
best  choice  -  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
though,  he  has  designed  houses  that  use 
straw  bales  for  wall  insulation. 

Ostrowski  believes  the  sustainable  house 
will  have  a  strong  market  among  people 
conscious  of  the  impact  housing  and  the 
construction  industry  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. New  houses  might  carry  environ- 
mental impact  statements  at  their  front  doors 
so  potential  buyers  can  compare  the  eco- 
logical sustainability  of  houses  just  as  they 
compare  the  Energuide  ratings  on  refrig- 
erators. 
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Jorg  Ostrowski  of  Alternative 
Conservation  Energies  Inc.  in  Calgary, 
with  a  model  of  his"  sustainable  house." 


"The  major  interest  in  energy  efficient 
housing  1 5  years  ago  was  the  high  cost  of 
fossil  fuels.  Now,  low  environmental  im- 
pact has  increased  that  interest,"  Ostrowski 
says.  He  says  the  retail  price  of  a  sustainable 
house  can  be  less  than  $400  per  square 
metre  if  put  up  by  an  owner/builder  or  less 
than  $500  per  square  metre  if  built  by  a 
general  contractor. 

Arcosanti 

People  who  build  bigger  buildings  also 
look  back  to  the  voyage  of  the  Ark  for  some 
lessons  in  navigation.  Scott  Davis,  con- 
struction manager  at  Arcosanti,  a  notable 
experiment  lying  a  half-hour  drive  outside 
Scottsdale,  Arizona,  has  been  going  over 
the  New  Alchemists'  work  on  fish  farming 
in  greenhouses. 

Arcosanti  is  the  dream  child  of  Paolo 
Soleri,  the  7 1  -year-old  architect  who  moved 
to  the  United  States  from  Italy  in  1946  to 


study  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  who 
stayed  to  build  an  ecologically  perfect  town 
in  the  Arizona  desert. 

Soleri  calls  his  dream  an  "arcology,"  a 
mix  of  architecture  and  ecology.  He  envis- 
ages people  living  in  cities  built  like  Mayan 


On  a  mesa  in 
Arizona,  a  concept 
of  sustainable  human 
life  takes  shape  as 
people  experiment 
with  appropriate 
technology  for  living 
as  lightly  on  the 
land  as  possible. 


temples,  several  kilometres  square  and  more 
than  a  kilometre  high.  Families  will  have 
200-square-metre  apartments  on  the  outer 
skin  of  these  structures  -  everyone  gets  a 
view. 

With  no  automobiles  and  no  roads,  no 
parking  lots  nor  garages,  and  with  living 
space  stacked  high  into  the  sky,  the  foot- 
print of  a  city  compresses  radically,  leaving 
wild  most  of  the  land  a  modern  North 
American  city  paves  over.  This  land  would 
be  free  for  all  residents  to  enjoy  simply  by 
stepping  outside  their  arcology. 

Soleri  sees  such  arcologies  on  land  and 
afloat  -  both  on  the  ocean  and  in  space. 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  will 
live,  work,  play  and.  in  Soleri 's  words, 
"change  into  co-operative,  social  beings 
from  the  aggressive,  rugged  individualists 
they  are  now  in  North  America." 

So  committed  has  the  architect  been  to  his 
vision  that  he  and  a  handful  of  his  students 
and  followers  have  made  a  start  on  Arcosanti 
-  a  project  he  describes  as  not  a  total  arcology 
for  the  foreseeable  future  but  an  experiment 
in  urban  research.  Nevertheless,  the  plan  is 
for  Arcosanti  to  eventually  house  3,000  to 
5,000  people  in  a  miniature,  vertical  ver- 
sion of  a  small  American  town. 

The  site  sits  on  a  mesa  where  it  slopes 
abruptly  down  to  a  verdant  river  valley  with 
the  backdrop  of  the  forested  tailbone  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  above  it.  The  Cosanti 
foundation,  established  by  Soleri,  owns  350 
hectares  of  this  land  and  leases  another 
1 ,200  from  the  state.  While  Arcosanti  rises 
on  a  6.5-hectare  patch  of  mesa,  a  small  farm 
operates  in  the  valley  below. 

The  setting  is  idyllic.  The  purpose  is 
noble.  The  work  is  just  plain  slow . 

Soleri  and  his  colleagues  started  work  on 
Arcosanti  more  than  20  years  ago.  The 
population  of  this  ongoing  experiment  fluc- 
tuates but  usually  consists  of  40  resident 
staff  and  five  to  20  students.  Frequently,  the 
ranks  swell  to  more  than  300  with  volunteer 
workers  who  pay  $560  to  live  and  work  at 
the  site  for  five  weeks  at  a  stretch.  At  the 
height  of  the  tourist  season,  there  are  often 
more  visitors  on  site  than  workers.  Last 
year,  Arcosanti  received  60,000  visitors 
(it's  on  the  route  from  Phoenix  to  the  Grand 
Canyon). 

Despite  all  this  attention,  the  place  runs 
on  a  shoestring  budget.  Construction  ticks 
over  on  funds  raised  by  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  beautifully  crafted  bronze  wind 
chimes  and  bells,  along  with  fees  for  lec- 
tures and  revenue  from  publications  and 
gifts. 

So  far,  Arcosanti  consists  of  two  large 
vaults  incorporating  housing  modules,  two 
apses  with  a  bronze  foundry,  studios  and 
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Grandest  of  the  grand  experiments,  the 
Arcosanti  community  has  been  taking 
shape  in  Arizona  for  the  past  20  years. 

residences,  a  four-storey  structure  with 
visitor  centre,  gallery,  bakery,  cafe  and 
residential  units,  offices,  library  and  lecture 
room,  music  studios  and  performance  space, 
amphitheatre,  swimming  pool  and  1 0  guest 
units. 


Throughout  the  construction  site,  which 
will  one  day  be  roadless,  heavy  equipment 
drones  along  dirt  tracks.  Workers,  some 
who  have  been  there  more  than  a  decade, 
sometimes  wonder  if  they  are  a  community 
yet  or  still  just  an  urban  experiment.  A 
common  refrain  among  critics  of  the  project 
is  that  Soleri  is  an  impractical  artist  whose 
drawings  are  beautiful  but  who  will  never 
build  his  arcologies. 


At  the  present  rate,  it  may  take  Arcosanti 
100  years  to  grow  to  a  population  of  3,000 
or  more.  Nevertheless,  on  a  mesa  in  Ari- 
zona, a  concept  of  sustainable  human  life 
takes  shape  as  people  experiment  with  ap- 
propriate technology  for  living  as  lightly  on 
the  land  as  possible. 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working 
from  Lacombe. 
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Virginia  Durksen 


FUTURISTS 

Taking  the  Long  View 


Sustainable  development  and  other  future  scenarios. 


Talking  to  futurists  is  like  taking  a 
hot-air  balloon  ride.  There's  an  in- 
credible view  from  up  there.  The 
details  blur,  and  you  find  yourself 
wondering  at  the  sudden  insignificance  of 
cars  on  the  road,  people  in  the  park,  splashes 
of  color  that  might  be  flowers.  Then  you 
look  beyond  yourself  to  the  horizon,  feeling 
the  expansiveness  of  the  view,  the  giddi- 
ness of  hanging  suspended  above  it  all.  Hot- 
air  balloon  rides  and  futurists  are  best  for 
big,  fuzzy  pictures,  expansive  views.  And 
while  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  control  to 
be  had  over  where  the  balloon  will  go,  the 
ride  requires  a  kind  of  helpless  trust  in  the 
currents  that  carry  you  along. 

The  futurist's  long  view  helps  us  step 
back  from  the  everyday  struggle  of  trying  to 
change,  to  see  that  we  really  are  changing, 
that  our  actions  really  do  make  a  difference 
in  the  longer  term.  It  reminds  us,  however, 
that  change  is  hardly  ever  easy,  and  never 
predictable.  That's  why  futurist  Ruben 
Nelson  describes  himself  as  a  "hopeful  pes- 
simist" and  compares  being  a  futurist  to 
raising  kids.  You  believe  that  in  the  end 
they  will  turn  out  all  right,  but  you  know 
that  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  tough.  There- 
fore, says  Nelson,  we  should  be  both 
"alarmed  at  our  present  behavior  and  trust- 
ing of  the  ways  we  are  changing." 

Taking  the  long  view  can  also  tell  us 
something  about  how  we  landed  in  the 
environmental  mess  we're  in.  Michael 
Hollinshead,  a  futurist  with  a  background 
in  economics  and  history,  suggests  that  the 
most  important  lesson  we  can  learn  from 
the  environment  crisis  is  a  healthy  respect 
for  what  we  don't  know  about  the  world's 
ecosystem.  Our  bullish  concentration  on 
what  we  think  we  know  is  at  the  source  of 
our  troubles.  The  fatal  flaw  of  western  cul- 
ture, says  Hollinshead,  is  our  belief  that 
"we  can  manage  anything  we  put  our  minds 
to,  if  we  just  know  enough.  And  in  the  past 
we  believed  that  we  could  always  know 
enough." 

So,  if  things  feel  confusing,  very  compli- 


cated  and  sometimes  even  frightening,  it's 
because  we're  learning  that  the  old  ways  of 
seeing  the  world  and  of  being  in  the  world 
are  no  longer  working  for  us.  New  ways  of 
seeing  the  world  can  come  from  many 
sources.  For  example,  Hollinshead  points 
to  the  new  perspective  that  space  travel  has 
given  us.  "From  300  miles  up,  (astronauts) 
saw  how  thin  and  fragile  the  livable  fdm  of 
atmosphere  is,  of  no  more  depth  at  that 
distance  than  a  stain."  This  view  of  the  earth 
left  us  with  "an  overpowering  sense  of 
fragility  and  connectedness  between  men 


and  between  man  and  planet."  Looking  at 
the  future  requires  a  similar  sense  of  just 
how  connected  everything  is.  But  we  are 
more  than  sightseers.  We  are  travellers  who 
need  some  sense  of  the  journey,  where 
we've  come  from  and  where  we're  going. 
We  are,  as  David  Suzuki  suggests  with  the 
title  of  his  recent  book,  inventing  the  future. 
And,  unless  we  change  the  direction  we're 
headed  in,  that  future  will  be  less  comfort- 
able than  the  present. 

To  make  helpful  changes,  individually 
and  as  a  society,  we  need  to  understand  the 
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currents  that 
carry  us  toward 
the  future.  Futurists 
like  Hollinshead  and 
Nelson  can  give  us  some 
sense  of  how  those  currents  oper 
ate,  where  they  come  from  and  how 
they  affect  where  we  are  going.  But  they 
can't  predict  where  we'll  end  up.  All  any  of 
us  can  do  is  try  to  make  wise  choices  along 
the  way.  That's  what  public  pressure  for 
environmental  impact  assessments  is  all 
about.  We  have  realized  that  everyday, 
practical  decisions  must  be  made  with  some 
consideration  of  the  big,  complicated  pic- 
ture. That's  where  people  like  Arden 
Brummell  and  Robert  Scace  come  in.  They 
are  just  two  of  many  planners  exploring 
ways  for  the  energy  and  transportation  in- 
dustries to  move  in  directions  that  are  good 
for  the  future  of  the  planet. 


Shifting  into  the  Future: 

Michael  Hollinshead 

Michael  Hollinshead's  view  of  the  future  is 
based  on  his  sense  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  present.  We  are  making  a  profound 
change  in  the  way  we  do  things,  says 
Hollinshead,  in  the  way  we  see  the  world 
and  our  part  in  it.  The  experience  can  be 
compared  to  that  moment  of  discontinuity 
when  shifting  gears  in  a  car,  between  one 
period  of  smooth  acceleration  and  the  next. 
"At  these  shift-over  points  social  structures 


become  tlu  id 
and  people  are 
willing  to  try  new 
things.  They  require 
fundamental  changes  in 
attitude  and  behavior.  Mere 
tinkering  won't  do.  They  are  ideal 
times  to  accomplish  serious  change." 
So,  what  are  we  changing? 

First,  our  technological  base  is  shifting. 
Mechanical  tools  are  being  replaced  by 
electronics.  But  trading  in  machines  for 
microchips  is  more  than  just  a  change  of 
hardware.  As  we  are  reminded  almost  daily, 
we  are  moving  from  an  industrial  to  an 
information  base  in  our  society.  And  that 
changes  the  way  we  work  together.  Com- 
puters help  us  process  complicated  infor- 
mation quickly,  and  they  can  give  everyone 
in  the  company  access  to  the  same  informa- 
tion. This  means  that  we  will  share  decision 
making  and  our  activities  will  be  highly 
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"Your  son 's  or  your 
granddaughter's  view 
of  the  world  may  be  as 
strange  to  you  as  was 
that  of  the  medieval 
alchemist  to  his 
grandchildren." 


integrated.  When  we  rely  on  computers,  we 
need  to  achieve  "extremely  high  levels  of 
teamwork  as  a  matter  of  course." 
Hollinshead  observes.  The  eventual  effect 
on  our  organizational  values  will  be  pro- 
found. Whereas  the  "old"  organization 
might  be  characterized  as  competitive  and 
hierarchical,  the  "new"  organization  will 
stress  co-operation  and  group  values. 

Hollinshead  points  out  an  even  more  fun- 
damental shift  in  our  values,  one  that  re- 
flects just  how  radically  our  world  view  is 
changing.  This  deeper  change  is  compara- 
ble in  scale,  he  argues,  to  the  one  that  took 
place  between  1630  and  1730,  from  the 
medieval  world  view  to  the  scientific.  "Your 
son's  or  your  granddaughter's  view  of  the 
world  may  be  as  strange  to  you  as  was  that 
of  the  medieval  alchemist  to  his  grandchil- 
dren." The  old  way  of  doing  science  was  to 
break  the  problem  down  into  distinct  parts 


Michael  Hollinshead 
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Bicycle  commuting  may  be  the  way  of 
the  future,  but  for  now,  sharing  the  road 
with  motor  vehicles  can  be  tough. 

and  examine  each  one  in  isolation.  The  new 
approach  to  science  recognizes  that  the 
integration  of  the  parts  into  the  whole  is  part 
of  what  must  be  examined.  Scientists  now 
recognize  that  even  the  observer  is  part  of 
that  whole;  we  cannot  step  back  and  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  it.  Also,  says 
Hollinshead,  "in  the  (old)  scientific  world 
view,  how  the  world  will  be  tomorrow  is 
determined  by  the  conditions  obtaining  at 
the  moment  the  world  was  created.  The  new 
physics,  by  comparison,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  world  is  what  we  make  of  it  through 
our  interaction  with  it,  that  we  do  indeed 
have  a  choice." 

What  are  the  implications  of  all  this  for 
environmentalists?  On  a  practical  level, 
Hollinshead  suggests  that  this  confusing 
discontinuity  between  smoother  periods  of 
acceleration  is  an  ideal  time  for  making 
fundamental  changes  in  the  way  we  do 
things.  As  we  pursue  a  new  way  of  thinking 
about  who  we  are  in  the  world,  we  will 
develop  new  ways  of  acting.  The  habits  of 
co-operation  and  group  work,  learned  from 
technological  shifts,  can  be  applied  to  our 
new  perception  of  the  ecosphere.  Of  course, 
old  habits  die  hard.  "We  develop  habits  so 
that  we  can  function  easily,"  says 
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Hollinshead.  "As  long  as  the  old  habits  are 
working,  we  won't  change.  But  we've  had 
several  shocks  in  the  last  two  decades." 
Chernobyl,  Bhopal,  acid  rain,  the  thinning 
of  the  ozone  layer  and  the  greenhouse  effect 
remind  us  that  "the  earth  is  a  closed  system. 
What  we  put  into  the  environment  comes 
back  to  us."  Since  the  17th  century  we  have 
believed  in  our  power  over  nature;  now 
nature  is  turning  the  tables  on  us.  As  a 
result,  we  will  probably  be  more  humane, 
more  humble  and  more  conservative  in  the 
way  we  treat  nature  in  the  future,  says 
Hollinshead.  In  practical  terms,  this  will 
require  massive  withdrawal  from  our  in- 
terference with  nature.  Small-scale  farming, 
subsistence-level  forestry,  a  smaller  popu- 
lation and  different  material  standards  of 
living  are  all  part  of  Hollinshead's  vision 
for  where  we  might  be  in  the  future. 

As  we  change  we  will  also  develop  new 
language  for  our  relationship  with  nature. 
Instead  of  describing  nature  as  a  threaten- 
ing wilderness  to  be  tamed  by  man,  or  as  a 
resource  meant  solely  for  our  consumption 
and  comfort,  we  will  need  images  that  stress 
our  interdependence  within  nature, 
Hollinshead  observes.  The  image  of 
"spaceship  earth"  is  an  example  of  lan- 
guage that  reflects  the  old  way  of  thinking: 
like  a  machine,  the  planet  is  external  to  the 
pilots  who  sit  at  the  controls.  New  images 
will  reflect  our  view  of  ourselves  as  part  of 
a  fragile  and  connected  world,  as  cohabit- 
ants, not  as  pilots,  of  the  planet. 

Growing  into  the  Future: 

Ruben  Nelson 

The  story  Ruben  Nelson  tells  to  describe 
the  future  is  about  growing  up.  Our  rela- 
tionship with  the  environment,  and  indeed 


with  one  another,  has  not  been  working. 
That's  because  we've  been  behaving  like 
adolescents  on  several  levels,  says  Nelson  - 
on  the  political,  the  personal  and  the  envi- 
ronmental. 

Children  are  completely  dependent  on 
the  adults  in  their  lives;  they  learn  how  to 
live  by  the  rules  and  examples  those  adults 
set.  Adolescents  believe  that  to  become 
adults,  they  must  break  all  those  constraints; 
so  they  vacillate  between  complete  depend- 
ence and  total  independence.  When  we  grow 
up,  we  become  deeply  mature,  as  individu- 
als and  as  a  society,  says  Nelson.  We  realize 
that  relationships  are  important,  and  that 
speaking  and  listening  are  more  important 
than  being  right.  Deeply  mature  relation- 
ships are  supportive  and  intimate,  but  not 
addictively  dependent.  Within  this  "post- 
dependent"  attitude,  relationships  are  im- 
portant, but  they  "matter  in  ways  that  are 
different  from  how  they  did  when  we  were 
children."  As  we  struggle  individually  to 
live  in  more  deeply  mature  relationships  we 
will  be  helping  to  shape  a  new  cultural 
setting  that  will  also  affect  how  we  relate  to 
the  planet. 

That  is  why.  Nelson  suggests,  images  of 
Mother  Earth  can  lead  us  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Although  the  sense  of  oneness 
and  complete  dependence  may  be  psycho- 
logically attractive,  it  can  also  take  us  back 
to  a  child-like  relationship.  "We  know  too 
much  now  about  our  own  roles  to  go  back  to 
mere  obedience."  Instead,  says  Nelson,  "We 
need  to  learn  to  handle  our  power,  not  deny 
it."  and  to  develop  a  relationship  of  mutual 
respect,  give  and  take.  This  is  more  like  the 
relationship  between  siblings,  between 
creatures  of  a  common  creator.  Human  be- 
ings have  evolved  to  the  point  where  we  can 
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and  do  make  a  difference  to  the  ecosphere. 
But  we  have  been  absent-minded  about  our 
own  power,  as  adolescents  sometimes  are. 
The  adolescent  doctrine  of  the  marketplace, 
says  Nelson,  is  that  as  long  as  it's  not  illegal, 
it's  okay  to  pollute  rivers,  and  that  our 
technological  ability  to  do  something  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  it. 

Growing  up,  for  those  of  us  who  manage 
it.  means  struggling  with  a  new  context. 
There  is  no  blueprint  to  follow.  Nelson 
observes,  and  unfortunately  we  cannot  "fi- 
nesse our  way  to  the  future."  For  the  imme- 
diate future,  this  means  that  life  will  be 
stressful,  tumultuous  and  painful;  we  will 
run  amok.  The  good  news  is  that  if  we  are 
willing  to  face  "the  terror  and  the  excite- 
ment" of  deep  cultural  change,  we  will 
eventually  become  more  comfortable  with 
it.  As  we  come  to  a  new  understanding  of 
who  we  are  in  the  world,  we'll  be  able  to 
make  useful  blueprints. 

One  of  the  blueprints  we've  been  testing 
recently  is  the  notion  of  sustainable  devel- 
opment. In  it,  we  no  longer  see  the  environ- 
ment as  a  resource  for  the  economy  to 
exploit  and  consume,  says  Nelson.  "Rather, 
the  economy  is  now  seen  as  being  within, 
and  therefore  a  subset  of,  the  ecosphere." 
As  we  pursue  this  notion  over  the  next 
generation,  we  will  learn  to  "pursue  eco- 
nomic prosperity  in  ways  that  sustain  the 
environment."  It's  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, he  says,  a  step  toward  a  more  mature 
relationship  with  nature. 

But,  Nelson  predicts,  we  are  in  for  "far 
more  environmentally  induced  pain  over 
the  next  two  generations  than  we  now 

Arden  Brummelt 


dream."  What  we  will  learn  from  that  pain 
Is  that  sustainable  development  is  just  a  step 
along  the  way.  It  is,  says  Nelson,  "a  dream 
in  the  right  direction."  But  we  need  another 
dream.  "It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  merely 
learn  to  take  advantage  of  one  another  in 
ways  that  do  the  planet  less  harm."  As  we 
become  more  deeply  mature  in  our  relation- 
ship with  each  other  and  with  the  ecosphere. 
perhaps  we  will  be  discovering  new  ways  of 
seeing  and  of  being  in  the  world. 

Sustainable  Development  Scenarios: 

Arden  Brummell  and  Robert  Scace 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  test  for  the  sus- 
tainable development  model  than  the  trans- 
portation and  energy  sectors  of  our  economy . 
These  sectors,  in  themselves  made  up  of 
complex  and  firmly  entrenched  infrastruc- 
tures, have  an  equally  complex  connection 
to  the  social,  economic  and  technological 
worlds.  Transportation  and  energy  have  as 
much  impact  on  our  everyday  lives  as  they 
do  on  the  environment.  The  primary  social 
byproduct  of  these  industries -mobility -is 
something  we  have  pursued  for  centuries, 
says  Arden  Brummell,  and  it  is  likely  that  in 
the  future  we  will  want  more  mobility,  not 
less.  A  geographer  by  training  and  manager 
of  research  and  issues  with  the  public  af- 
fairs department  of  Shell  Canada,  Brummell 
has  recently  returned  from  a  two-year  term 
at  Shell's  long-range  planning  institute  in 
London,  England.  There  he  was  part  of  a 
team  that  created  a  global,  20-year  futures 
scenario  for  business,  the  environment  and 
energy. 

Futures  scenarios,  Brummell  observed, 
are  developed  on  the  premise  that  we  can 
identify  at  least  some  of  the  factors  that  will 
be  operating  in  the  future.  The  trick  is  to 


choose  enough  factors  that  the  scenario 
approximates  reality,  ami  to  limit  factors 
that  would  make  the  picture  so  complex 
that  it  is  meaningless.  The  scenario 
Brummell  worked  on  assumed  that  envi- 
ronmental concerns  will  continue  to  be  glo- 
bally influential  over  the  next  20  years,  and 
that  sustainable  development  would  be- 
come a  globally  accepted  objective.  Since 
most  environmental  issues  have  an  energy 
component,  says  Brummell.  it  followed  that 
companies  like  Shell  would  have  a  part  to 
play  in  resolving  those  issues.  Their  task 
was  to  consider  what  the  world  might  be 
like  if  it  embraced  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

One  view  of  sustainable  development  is 
that  trade-offs  between  the  environment 
and  the  economy  are  false,  that  we  can  have 
both.  Sustainable  development  is  not  about 
voluntary  simplicity,  says  Brummell.  "it's 
not  that  we'll  want  cars  less,  or  mobility 
less."  he  points  out,  but  that  we  will  want 
mobility  that  is  less  environmentally  dam- 
aging. In  his  view,  sustainable  develop- 
ment is  about  expanding  our  values.  Each 
generation  receives  from  the  previous  one  a 
stock  of  assets.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
ensure  that  "the  stock  of  assets  we  pass  on 
to  our  children  is  as  large  as  the  one  we 
received."  These  assets,  Brummell  says, 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  ones  we  re- 
ceived. Indeed,  "the  things  we  value  for  the 
next  generation  may  not  be  those  they  are 
most  interested  in."  And,  as  new  resources 
become  available  to  us,  others  will  cease  to 
be  valuable. 

Environmentalists  argue  that  there  are 
some  trade-offs  that  are  just  not  acceptable. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  tell  our  children 
that  we've  given  them  television  but  no 
clean  water.  Brummell  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  we  still  have  to  accept  certain 
limitations:  we  won't  have  clean  water  and 
clean  air  everywhere.  Even  if  we  meet  cur- 
rent targets  for  reducing  CO,  emissions,  if 
the  economy  continues  to  grow  at  its  over- 
all rate  of  three  per  cent,  "by  2010  we  will 
still  be  producing  15  to  20  per  cent  more 
emissions." 

To  accomplish  goals  for  globally  sustain- 
able development,  governments  will  have 
to  adopt  a  new  sense  of  global  co-operation. 
Developed  countries  will  need  to  share 
technological  expertise  and  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  developing  countries.  Glo- 
bal reduction  in  CO,  emissions  will  require 
still  higherenergy  prices  and  more  efficient 
use  of  fuels.  The  Shell  scenario  also  projects 
a  shift  in  the  kind  of  fuels  we  use.  to  natural 
gas  away  from  coal  and  oil.  "But  even  a  one 
percent  shift  in  the  fuels  we  use  requires  a 
huge  investment."  Brummell  observes.  In 
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the  Shell  scenario,  changes  in  our  patterns 
of  consumption  will  be  driven  as  much  by 
price  points  and  technological  advances  as 
by  the  directions  we  set  through  public 
policy  and  public  opinion. 

The  same  factors  operate  in  Robert  Scace 's 
view  of  the  future  of  intercity  transporta- 
tion, although  Scace  places  a  great  deal 
more  emphasis  on  the  role  of  what  he  calls 
"a  newly  empowered  populace."  A  geogra- 


pher by  training  and  an  environmental  sci- 
entist by  profession,  Scace  draws  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  environment  and  transpor- 
tation as  integrated  and  highly  complex 
systems.  Like  the  environment,  says  Scace, 
"transportation  profoundly  affects  the  na- 
ture of  cultures,  societies  and  communi- 
ties." Imagine  what  is  required  to  under- 
stand and  project  the  relationships  among 
people,  the  environment  and  intercity  pas- 
senger transportation  into  the  next  century, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  chal- 
lenges sustainable  development  presents 
us. 

Transportation  is  part  of  a  much  bigger 
picture,  and  transportation  planners  will 
need  to  find  new  ways  to  take  that  picture 
into  account.  They  will  have  to  do  this,  not 
just  because  it  makes  sense,  but  because  the 
public  will  demand  it.  Corporations  and 
governments  are  learning  that  "failure  to 
communicate  their  intentions  within  the 
environmental  context  causes  delays,  and 
even  failure  of  their  proposals."  Right  now, 
says  Scace,  we  may  have  reason  to  believe 
that  business  and  government  are  paying  lip 
service  to  the  green  movement,  but  "in  10 
years,  companies  won't  be  able  to  get  away 
with  that,  because  of  our  changing  atti- 
tudes... Put  bluntly,  each  wetland  area,  each 
identifiable  wildlife  habitat  of  value,  each 
cultural  heritage  location  and  each  home- 
stead possesses  value,  and  the  social  and 
economic  gains  derived  from  transporta- 
tion corridors  will  have  to  be  weighed  against 
the  cumulative  natural  and  cultural  envi- 
ronment impacts  projected." 

One  idea  gaining  some  acceptance  for 
transportation  planning  is  the  designation 
of  specific  modes  of  transport  for  different 
types  of  travel.  For  example,  road-based 


vehicles  would  be  used  for  shorter  trips,  air 
for  longer  ones  and  fast  rail  would  occupy 
the  middle  ground.  This  approach,  says 
Scace,  requires  a  clear  sense  of  transporta- 
tion as  an  integrated  system.  It  is  not  enough 
to  continue  to  piece  together  old  and  new 
modes  of  transportation  in  response  to  local 
needs.  But  these  new  models  for  transporta- 
tion must  also  be  considered  in  their  social 
context,  Scace  argues.  This  model  is  fine 
for  transportation  between  and  within  large 
urban  centres.  Likewise,  California's 
standards  for  vehicle  emissions  and  waste 
treatment  make  sense  for  high-density 
population  centres.  But  Saskatchewan's 
farmers  might  well  argue  that  different 
standards  should  be  applied  in  their  prov- 
ince. It  may  be,  Scace  suggests,  that  we  will 
have  to  offset  these  differences  by  subsidiz- 
ing the  cost  of  emission  controls  for  farm 
vehicles. 


Sustainable 
development  means 
we  no  longer  see  the 
environment  as  a 
resource  for  the 
economy  to  exploit 

and  consume. 
Rather,  the  economy 
is  now  seen  as  being 
within,  and  therefore 
a  subset  of,  the 
ecosphere. 


It's  a  balancing  act  in  the  end.  We  are 
making  imperfect  choices,  with  only  a 
glimmer  of  understanding  of  what  those 
choices  might  mean  for  the  future.  That's 
because  we  are  constantly  balancing  what 
we  know  with  what  we  don't.  We  know  that 
by  the  year  2025  the  human  population  will 
be  double  what  it  is  today.  And,  although 
we  don't  know  what  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  globe  might  be,  says  Hollinshead,  we 
do  know  that  the  extra  billions  "can  only  be 
accommodated  at  the  expense  of  signifi- 
cant degradation  of  the  biosphere  in  the 
shape  of  deforestation,  desertification  and 
pollution,  and  of  billions  living  in  poverty 
and  hunger."  That  sobering  picture  reminds 
us  of  the  challenges  the  future  will  bring  us. 

Virginia  Durksen  is  an  Edmonton  freelance 
writer  and  editor. 
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SIX  THOUGHTFUL  ALBERTANS 

The  Future  From  Street  Level 


Environment  views  from  farmhouse, 
courthouse,  town  hail,  schoolyard  and  campus. 
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We  face  global  environmental 
problems  that  are  so  complex 
they  defy  solutions  rooted  in 
conventional  wisdom.  When  it 
comes  to  the  environment,  there  is  no  one 
truth,  no  simple  right  and  wrong,  but  a 
diversity  of  views  that  we  must  collectively 


mould  into  a  consensus  of  action.  Every- 
one's views  have  the  potential  to  affect  the 
nature  of  that  agreement. 

This  story  is  a  series  of  interviews  with 
thoughtful  people  from  different  back- 
grounds. It's  an  exercise  in  drawing  con- 
sensual truth  from  dissimilar  points  of  views. 


Taken  together,  they  form  a  sampling  of 
opinions  about  where  we're  going  and  how 
we  should  get  there. 

While  individuals  touched  on  a  variety  of 
important  issues,  one  basic  theme  emerged 
-  the  fundamental  need  to  change  our  atti- 
tudes and  values. 
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Donna  Tingley: 

Working  for  the  environment 

Environmental 
law  is  Donna 
Tingley's  baili- 
wick. As  execu- 
tive director  of 
the  Environmen- 
tal Law  Centre  in 
Edmonton,  she 
deals  with  the  le- 
gal side  of  environmental  issues. 

As  recently  as  five  or  six  years  ago,  pol- 
lution laws  were  considered  education  tools, 
almost  on  the  order  of  guidelines.  Pollution 
offences  weren't  treated  as  real  crimes.  But 
times  have  changed,  a  fact  that  Tingley  is 
keenly  aware  of. 

"Now  there's  a  view  that  the  law  is  a 
legitimate  mechanism  for  ensuring  envi- 
ronmental quality,"  she  says.  "We're  al- 
ready seeing  this  at  the  provincial  and  fed- 
eral levels,  and  I  daresay  at  the  municipal 
level  too.  In  Alberta  the  public  has  a  real 
sense  of  the  need  for  enforcement  and  the 
government  is  responding." 

While  deregulation  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  in  industrial  sectors,  the  trend  is 


toward  increasing  regula- 
tion when  it  comes  to  the 
environment.  Tingley  says 
this  trend  is  clear  in  the 
draft  Alberta  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  En- 
hancement Act. 

"There's  an  increase  in 
the  range  of  remedies 
available  to  the  courts  to 
deter  anyone  from  com- 
mitting similar  offences  in 
the  future,"  she  says.  "Fines 
have  been  standard  prac- 
tice, but  we're  now  seeing 
the  courts  use  mandatory 
orders,  public  apology  and 
jail  sentences.  There's  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  ascribing  personal 
liability  to  directors  and 
officers  of  offending  com- 
panies." 

Another  notable  trend  in 
environmental  law  is  the 
opening  up  of  legislation 
to  the  public.  Information 
on  permits  and  monitoring 
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Closed  negotiations 
between  government 
and  industry  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  ^ 
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data  is  becoming  more  accessible.  Along 
with  the  new  climate  of  openness  comes  the 
notion  that  the  public  has  a  legal  right  to 
have  a  say  in  the  regulatory  process.  "Closed 
negotiations  between  government  and  in- 
dustry are  a  thing  of  the  past,"  says  Tingley. 

As  the  embodiment  of  public  policy,  the 
law  tends  to  follow  rather  than  lead.  How- 
ever, Tingley  considers  some  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  so  critical  they  can't 
wait  for  public  opinion.  An  example  is 
banning  the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  or 
CFCs,  chemicals  that  damage  the  atmos- 
phere's protective  ozone  layer.  "There's  no 
time  for  education  or  enticement.  We  have 
to  say  'No  more'  to  CFCs  right  now,"  she 
says. 

But  the  law  can't  lead  without  the  law- 
makers. "Governments  must  take  action 
and  it  will  require  some  very  hard  moves 
and  absolute  leadership,"  says  Tingley. 
"Governments  are  used  to  facing  tough 
economic  issues,  but  the  environment  is 


different.  The  usual  economic  tools  can't 
be  used  to  solve  the  problems.  These  are 
deep  public  policy  questions  with  no  easy 
answers." 

Beyond  public  policy  and  law  making 
lies  an  even  deeper  issue  that  troubles 
Tingley.  She  sees  it  in  her  work  as  an 
environmental  lawyer  and  as  an  environ- 
mentalist -  she  was  recently  appointed  to 
the  Alberta  Round  Table  on  Environment 
and  Economy.  To  achieve  her  long-term 
vision  of  a  reduction  in  the  impact  humans 
have  on  their  environment,  she  believes  an 
attitude  change  is  necessary.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  environment  is  there  to  be  used 
must  give  way  to  one  that  says  the  environ- 
ment is  there  to  be  protected.  Tingley  be- 
lieves that  without  this  fundamental  change 
in  attitude,  the  other  changes  necessary  to 
ensure  our  environment  is  safe  for  future 
generations  won't  come  about. 

"Individuals,  governments  and  industry 
must  make  this  deep  change  and  it  has  real, 
practical  implications,"  she  says.  "Every 
time  we  put  something  into  the  environ- 
ment, we  would  have  to  justify  it,  to  prove 
it  isn't  harmful.  That's  my  wish. 

"When  you  work  in  this  area  all  the  time, 
it's  frankly  depressing.  I  guess  I  must  be  an 
optimist  or  I  wouldn't  keep  going.  The 
problems  are  so  immense  and  our  steps 
seem  so  small.  We're  only  chipping  away. 
Sure,  we've  had  some  victories,  and  they 
seem  to  be  coming  more  often.  And  we're 
buoyed  by  public  support.  But  I'm  person- 
ally very,  very  worried.  I  don't  know  whether 
we're  seeing  a  real  change  in  attitude." 

Chris  Opio: 

Tackling  global  development  issues 

Ugandan-born 
Chris  Opio,  after 
eight  years  in 
Canada,  is  still 
astonished  by  our 
consumption 
rate.  "Sorry  to  say 
this,  but  from 
what  I've  seen, 
Canada  tends  to  be  a  wasteful  society,"  says 
the  PhD  student  in  forest  science  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

"The  central  problem  here  is  the  con- 
sumption rate  and  how  it  is  tied  to  people's 
attitudes.  Sure  you  can  do  recycling,  but 
recycling  will  not  solve  the  underlying 
problem. 

"The  most  fundamental  thing  is  for  Cana- 
dians to  change  their  attitudes.  And  by 
changing  attitudes,  I  don't  think  it  will 
mean  changing  Canada's  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  means  making  realistic  and  intelli- 
gent choices." 
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Everyone  is  responsible  for  the  environ- 
ment; rich  and  poor,  and  in  both  developed 
and  in  developing  countries,  says  Opio.  But 
how  you  fulfil  that  responsibility  is  another 
issue. 

Since  the  root  causes  of  environmental 
problems  in  the  industrial  world  and  the 
developing  world  are  dramatically  differ- 
ent, he  argues  that  the  solutions  must  reflect 
local  circumstances. 

"Poverty  in  the  developing  world  forces 
people  to  go  out  and  engage  in  activities 
that  they  shouldn't  be  doing.  But  when 
people  are  living  on  a  marginal  subsistence 
level,  especially  the  rural  poor,  they  want  to 
eat,  so,  for  example,  they  clear  forest  areas 
to  grow  crops. 

"In  the  developed  world,  in  a  country  like 
Canada,  with  valuable  resources,  environ- 
mental problems  are  tied  to  individual 
choices  or  attitudes. 

"In  either  case,"  he  concludes,  "it's  the 
responsibility  of  everyone  to  solve  the  un- 
derlying problems  -  in  the  Third  World,  to 
reduce  poverty  and  in  countries  like  Canada, 
to  change  attitudes." 

Some  developing  countries  see  the  envi- 
ronmental price  industrialized  nations  are 
paying  and  they  are  reassessing  that  devel- 
opment model.  Most  developing  countries 
are  asking  what  kinds  of  development  are 
appropriate  based  on  their  needs.  They  want 

Chris  Opio 


Developing 
countries 
want  to  avoid 
the  costly  mistakes 
of  the  developed 
world,  yet  they 
desperately  need 
economic  growth. 


to  avoid  the  costly  mistakes  of  the  devel- 
oped world,  yet  they  desperately  need  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  question  is,  should  it  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  environment? 

"These  are  some  of  the  critical  issues  that 
are  being  discussed  in  developing  coun- 
tries," he  explains.  "Of  course,  there  are 
several  factors  -  including  poverty  and  in- 
stitutional roles -that  affect  well-intentioned 
objectives. 

Opio  feels  a  moral  and  professional  obli- 
gation to  work  in  a  developing  country, 
probably  in  Tanzania.  Like  many  parts  of 
Africa,  Tanzania  has  serious  environmen- 
tal problems,  including  soil  erosion,  affect- 
ing agricultural  production  and  fuel  wood 
supply.  His  area  of  research  examines  the 
interrelationship  of  forestry,  livestock. 


I 


cropping  and  people  and  its  impact  on  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  sustainability.  Specifi- 
cally, he  is  developing  a  model  that  com- 
bines both  forestry  and  agricultural  prac- 
tices on  the  same  land  unit  (agroforestry)  to 
get  the  optimum  productivity  from  the  land 
while  reducing  soil  degradation. 

"I'm  verj  happy  to  have  received  my 
training  here;  I've  learned  a  lot." 

He  feels  that  Canada's  most  important 
contribution  to  developing  countries  is  hu- 
man resources  development.  To  make  this 
commitment,  he  feels  Canadians  have  to 
realize  that  environmental  problems  are  not 
the  problems  of  the  Third  World,  nor  are 
they  problems  for  Canadians  alone. 

"Environmental  problems  are  global 
problems  and  only  by  working  together  will 
we  be  able  to  minimize  them." 

Brenda  Giese: 

Living  close  to  the  earth 

"I  was  always  the 
rebellious  one  of 
the  family;  I 
danced  to  a  dif- 
ferent beat. 
Somehow  I've 
been  driven  to 
make  these 
choices."  Brenda 
Giese  is  talking  about  lifestyle  choices. 
Giese.  her  husband  and  their  four  children 
live  on  an  acreage  east  of  High  River.  They 
grow  almost  all  their  own  food,  keep  their 
environment  chemical-  and  additive-free, 
home  school  their  children  and  use  only 
homeopathic  medicines. 

"I  admit  that  it's  difficult  to  live  this 
way,"  says  Giese.  "Companionship  is  hard 
to  find  -  the  differences  between  the  way 
we  live  and  the  way  others  do  are  often 
stronger  than  the  similarities.  It's  hard  to 
find  people  of  my  age  that  I  can  truly 
identify  with.  As  I  get  older  I  feel  more 
pressure  to  conform.  Sometimes  I  get  tired 
of  fighting,  but  my  values  are  very  strong." 

Giese  sums  up  those  values  in  one  phrase, 
"living  as  close  to  the  earth  as  possible." 
She  considers  the  earth  her  friend.  And  just 
as  she  wouldn't  take  advantage  of  a  friend, 
she  won't  take  advantage  of  the  earth. 

Raised  on  a  farm  near  Bawlf,  as  a  child 
Giese  was  influenced  strongly  by  her  fa- 
ther. "He  was  brought  up  during  the  De- 
pression in  a  family  of  10  children,"  she 
says.  "He  couldn't  stand  waste.  Eat  every- 
thing on  your  plate,  don'i  throw  away  a 
paper  once  you've  scribbled  on  it.  This  was 
stressed  in  my  home." 

Geise  began  with  an  organic  home  gar- 
den, which  rapidly  expanded,  and  then  pro- 
gressed to  other  decisions  such  as  home- 
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Brenda  Giese  and  family 


birthing  all  her  children. 

"There's  nothing  I  love  more  than  my 
kids,"  Giese  says.  "I  want  them  to  have  a 
healthy  start  in  life,  that's  my  motivation.  I 
believe  greed  is  the  biggest  evil  right  now. 
People  are  motivated  to  do  things  only  for 
themselves.  I  feel  that  I  have  an  obligation 
to  my  children  to  direct  them  morally,  to  set 
a  good  example.  It's  not  only  our  environ- 
ment that's  polluted,  it 'sour  literature,  music 


and  TV.  Kids  have  to  learn 
to  be  more  critical." 

That  doesn't  mean  stick- 
ing your  head  in  the  sand. 
There  is  a  television  in  the 
Giese  household;  Giese  her- 
self drives  a  taxi  in  Calgary  every  Saturday. 
The  family  may  not  be  worldly,  but  they 
know  what's  going  on  in  the  world. 

"We're  so  involved  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  you  can't  avoid  global  problems  like 
the  greenhouse  effect,"  says  Giese.  "And 
it's  easy  to  get  depressed  by  all  the  bad 


think  we're  going  to  have  to  get 
radical  to  make  people  take  notice  of  what's 
happening  to  the  environment. 

Brenda  Giese 


news.  However,  I  know  I  can't  control 
those  global  things.  I'm  working  on  the 
things  I  can  control  now. 

"I  like  to  think  that  people  can  be  rea- 
soned with,  that  once  you  tell  them  they're 
doing  something  wrong,  they'll  stop.  But  1 
think  we're  going  to  have  to  get  radical  to 
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At  some  point, 
we're  going  to  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  nasty  problem 
that  we  consume  a  lot. 


make  people  take  notice  of  what's  happen 
ing  to  the  environment.  They  say  the  squeaky 
wheel  gets  the  grease  and  maybe  that's 
what  environmentalists  are  going  to  have  to 
do  in  order  to  change  things. 

"I  hate  having  to  get  too  squeaky,  it's  not 
my  style.  The  organic  fanning,  the  home 
schooling,  these  are  things  I  do  on  my  own. 
I  don't  go  out  and  preach.  I  real  ly  don 't  have 
time  to  preach." 

Bill  Scott: 

Environmental  education  is  the  key 

"There  are  a  lot  of 
changes  we  could 
be  making  that 
we're  not  mak- 
ing," says  Bill 
Scott,  a  junior 
high  environmen- 
tal educator  at 
Central  Junior 
Secondary  in  Victoria,  B.C.  "People  are 
still  stuck  on  'let's  recycle  and  that  will 
solve  the  problem.' 

"But  at  some  point,  we're  going  to  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  nasty  problem  that 
we  consume  a  lot.  We're  going  to  have  to 
switch  our  values  toward  more  non-materi- 


6///  Scott  and  students  of  Central  Junior  Secondary  in  Victoria,  B.C. 
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alistic  things." 

Education  is  the  key  and  Scott  is  helping 
to  prepare  the  next  generation  to  make  those 
intelligent  choices.  His  environmental  is- 
sues course  blends  social  studies,  environ- 
mental science  and  consumer  education 
with  an  action  component.  The  action  com- 
ponent is  important,  Scott  explains,  "to 
bond  students  to  their  environment  and  to 
democracy.  The  idea  is  to  get  students  in- 
volved in  democracy  and  that ' s  really  where 
individuals  can  make  changes  -  by  partici- 
pating and  making  it  work." 

Last  year  for  example,  students  chose  to 
tackle  the  disposal  of  toxic  wastes  in  Victo- 
ria. After  surveying  500  households  and 

The  proposed  tire-derived- 
fuel  plant  and  greenhouse 
operation  in  Trochu,  Alberta. 


A I  Gehring 

"There  seems  to  be  an  attitude  among 
adults  that  it's  the  young  that  are  going  to 
rescue  us  (from  environmental  disaster), 
but  just  look  at  the  demographics  of  the 
population.  We  have  to  start  looking  at  not 
the  next  generation,  but  this  generation,  the 
baby  boomers,  to  become  more  involved  if 
we're  going  to  change  things." 

The  soft-spoken  teacher  has  made  life- 
style choices  that  are  consistent  with  his 
own  beliefs  and  with  being  a  role  model  for 
his  students.  "Kids  pick  up  really  quickly 
and  they'll  confront  you  directly  when  you 
say  one  thing  and  do  another,"  he  explains. 

Both  he  and  his  wife  cycle  to  work  and 
they  rarely  use  their  car.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  Greenpeace  and  active  in 
the  Victoria  Environmental  Network.  Most 
recently,  Scott  helped  organize  an  environ- 
mental action  team  at  school  composed  of 
parents,  teaching  staff,  non-teaching  staff 
and  members  of  local  environmental  groups. 

"The  best  hope  that  children  have  of  see- 


The  good  thing  about  this  project  is 
we  haven't  had  to  choose  between  economic 
development  and  the  environment. 


discovering  that  the 
current  system  was  be- 
ing underused,  they 
pushed  for  a  toxic  waste  pickup  facility. 
The  students  vigorously  lobbied  the  Capital 
Region  District,  made  a  presentation  to  the 
mayor,  and  an  MLA  used  their  information 
during  question  period  in  the  provincial 
legislature. 

While  the  students  in  his  optional  course 
are  committed  environmentalists,  Scott  is 
unsure  whether  they  are  typical  of  most 
students.  He  applauds  their  genuine  con- 
viction, but  feels  it's  unrealistic  to  expect 
Grade  8  students  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
solving  global  problems. 


At  Gehring 


ing  a  hopeful  future,  and  being  hopeful 
about  it  themselves,  is  to  see  their  parents 
and  community  leaders  taking  actions  that 
actually  improve  things,  rather  than  just 
talking  about  it." 

Scott  characterizes  himself  as  "guardedly 
optimistic"  that  this  will  happen.  He  views 
the  role  of  the  individual  as  paramount  in 
the  process.  "Once  we  get  enough  indi  /idu- 
als  working  on  a  particular  issue,  then  things 
happen;  that's  what  happened  with  recy- 
cling." 

But  he  is  skeptical  about  the  political  will 
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to  shape  "a  new  long-term  vision  for  tomor- 
row emerging  from  all  of  us  as  individuals 
deciding  that  this  is  the  way  that  we  want  to 
go- 

"I'm  an  idealist;  I  think  that's  possible, 
but  our  way  of  life  may  have  to  get  a  lot 
more  uncomfortable  before  we  actually 
change." 

Al  Gehring: 

Environmental  action  for  economic  devel- 
opment 

If  you  want  to 
drive  Al  Gehring 
crazy,  start  talking 
about  landfills.  As 
mayor  of  the  town 
of  Trochu  since 
1975,  and  with  25 
years'  experience 
on  town  council, 
he  knows  the  grief  his  town  was  getting 
from  the  local  Health  Unit  and  Alberta 
Environment  over  its  dump.  Trochu,  120 
kilometres  northeast  of  Calgary,  had  been 
burning  garbage  for  years.  The  town  finally 
bowed  to  its  critics  and  put  in  a  transfer 
station  last  year.  There's  no  more  incinera- 
tion in  Trochu  and  Gehring  isn't  happy. 

"We  were  burning  the  stuff  we  could 
safely  burn  and  managed  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  our  garbage  by  about  half.  Now 
it  goes  entirely  to  landfill  and  it's  a  mess." 
he  says. 

"I'm  not  against  recycling  -  if  there's 
stuff  that  can  be  recycled,  we  should  save  it. 
But  we  do  have  safe  methods  of  incinera- 
tion, and  we  should  burn  the  rest.  Landfill 
just  leaves  the  problem  for  the  next  genera- 
tion." 

Well,  Trochu  may  not  be  burning  garbage 
anymore  but  with  any  luck  in  the  near  future 
they'll  be  burning  something  else  -  used 
tires. 

Trochu  has  been  actively  pursuing  a  used 
tire  incineration  plant  since  the  early  '80s, 
long  before  the  news-making  tire  fires  at 
Hagersville,Ont.,andSte-Anne-des-Plains, 
Que.  Why  does  a  small  town  in  rural  Al- 
berta get  involved  in  solving  a  serious  na- 
tion-wide environmental  problem?  The  idea 
stems  from  the  town's  long-standing  inter- 
est in  incineration;  the  motivation  is  eco- 
nomics. 

"Our  population  is  892.  We're  in  a  situa- 
tion where  our  community  has  to  go  ahead 
or  die,"  explains  Gehring.  "Sometimes 
larger  places  don't  have  that  sense  of  ur- 
gency. We  try  a  little  harder  because  of  it." 

After  years  of  study,  environmental  hear- 
ings. Energy  Resources  Conservation  Board 
approval  and  a  lot  of  money,  Trochu's  dream 
is  very  close  to  reality.  Two  companies  - 


Pacific  Integrated  Waste  Systems, 
Calgary,  and  Energy  Products  of  Idaho 
Inc.  (EPI)  -  are  involved  in  the  tire 
plant.  The  Trochu  installation  will 
use  EPI's  technology;  the  com- 
pany operates  more  than  60  plants 
in  the  U.S.  that  convert  a  range 
of  waste  products  into  power. 
Pacific  Integrated's  role  is 
overseeing  planning,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the 
plant. 

The  only  hurdle  left  be- 
fore construction  is  for  the 
Alberta  government  to  set  a 
policy  on  how  it  will  im- 
pose a  tire  recycling  tax. 
Although  the  Trochu  plant 
will  sell  the  electricity  it 
generates,  the  power  out- 
put will  only  be  equal  to 
that  of  two  diesel  engines. 
The  main  revenue  will  come 
from  the  recycling  levy. 

"The  company  only  needs 
a  letter  from  the  government 
outlining  its  plan  for  the  tire 
tax.  Once  they  have  that  in  hand, 
they'll  go  ahead,"  says  Gehring.    "~  ^ 

"If  we  can  get  this  one  thing  off  ~~- 
the  ground,  1  know  it  would  spur  us 
on  to  other  things.  There  are  plans 
for  a  greenhouse  that  will  use  the  heat 
from  the  plant  and  we'll  need  a  truck 
stop  for  all  the  truckers  bringing  in  the 
tires."  Gehring  doesn't  apologize  for 
Trochu's  bottom-line  approach.  Economic 
development  tops  his  priority  list. 

"The  good  thing  about  this  project  is  we 
haven't  had  to  choose  between  economic 
development  and  the  environment,"  he  says. 
"We've  managed  to  do  both.  This  is  good 
for  our  community  and  good  for  the  prov- 
ince. I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  opportuni- 
ties in  waste  management  for  rural  commu- 
nities and  we  have  some  more  ideas  for 
Trochu.  But  we'll  have  to  recover  from  the 
tires  first." 

Dr.  Fred  Bentley: 

Global  action  on  soil  conservation  issues 

How  do  plants 
grow  and  how  can 
we  help  them 
thrive?  For  nearly 
four  decades,  Dr. 
Fred  Bentley  has 
been  helping  to 
unlock  the  mys- 
teries of  such  de- 
ceptively simple  questions.  As  a  teacher 
and  researcher  in  Canada  and  a  consultant 
in  30  countries  overseas,  he  has  worked  to 


en- 
hance 
our 
knowledge 
of  soil  fertility 
and  improve  soil 
management  practices. 

Now  a  professor  emeritus  in 
soil  science  at  the  University  of  Al- 
berta, the  former  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
agriculture  is  still  exploring  such  basic 
questions.  His  views  today  make  him  no 
less  controversial  than  he's  been  through- 
out his  distinguished  career. 

Successfully  managing  a  modern  farm 
requires  technical  information,  managerial 
capabilities  and  an  adequate  amount  of 
capital,  he  explains.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  an  "awful  lot  of  lameduck  farmers" 
lacking  these  basic  essentials. 

"Many  are  mismanaging  land,  and  as  a 
consequence,  degrading  it,  causing  envi- 
ronmental, social  and  financial  problems. 

"But  I'm  criticized  when  I  say  we 
shouldn't  keep  some  people  in  farming 
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because  this  is  viewed  as  speaking  out 
against  motherhood." 

This  problem  is  aggravated  by  farm  sub- 
sidy programs  in  Canada.  Virtually  none  of 
Canada's  programs  are  tied  to  soil  conser- 
vation, he  explains,  unlike  most  U.S.  pro- 
grams. For  example,  to  qualify  for  one 
American  subsidy  program,  farmers  must 
have  a  registered  and  inspected  soil  conser- 
vation program  designed  for  their  farms. 
Canada  has  nothing  like  that,  Dr.  Bentley 
says. 

Another  problem  is  that  Canadian  subsi- 
dies are  usually  based  on  the  number  of 
acres  in  cultivation,  not  the  number  of  acres 
in  crop.  This  encourages  farmers  to  practise 
summer  fallowing,  which  allows  wind  and 
water  erosion  and  contributes  to  the  salinity 
of  some  soils. 

"The  politicians  in  Canada  aren't  so  igno- 
rant that  they  don't  know  that  Canadian 
subsidies  aren't  really  helping  to  sustain 
agriculture.  They  are  using  these  subsidies 


for  political  purposes. 

"We're  paying  (farm)  subsidies  for  things 
we  really  don't  have  a  market  for  by  meth- 
ods that  are  degrading  the  resource  base  to 
a  significant  extent  in  many  parts  of 
Canada,"  Dr.  Bentley  asserts.  "My  greatest 
objections  are  that  we're  not  really  helping 
the  farmers  and  we're  deteriorating  the  re- 
source base  to  our  future  disadvantage." 

In  developing  countries,  the  situation  is 
even  more  serious.  Every  year  six  million 
hectares  of  land  becomes  so  degraded  that 
it  can  never  be  restored  to  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. In  addition,  another  20  million 
hectares  are  made  unprofitable  as  either 
crop  or  grazing  land.  This 
combined  total  of  26  mil- 
lion hectares  is  more  than 
half  of  all  the  cultivated 
area  in  Canada. 

For  Dr.  Bentley,  the  area 
of  greatest  concern  is  Af- 
rica. Each  year  for  the  past 


decade  or  more,  food  production  per  capita 
has  decreased  at  a  rate  of  one  or  more 
percent.  The  increasing  population  puts 
pressure  on  people  to  farm  land  that  was 
previously  considered  too  low  quality  to 
farm.  Consequently,  they  work  harder  for 
less  yield  and  the  land  deteriorates  more 
rapidly. 

The  causes  of  land  degradation  are  well 
known  -  overgrazing,  erosion,  deforesta- 
tion and  desertification,  among  others,  but 
the  political  will  to  seek  solutions  is  often  in 
short  supply. 

"Agriculture  is  very  political  in  any  coun- 
try," Dr.  Bentley  explains.  "Politicians  spend 


Unending  population  growth 
and  unending,  polluting  economic 
growth  are  utterly  impossible 
in  a  finite  world.  ^ 

Dr.  Fred  Bentley 


a  lot  of  lip  service  on  agriculture,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  nitty  gritty,  it's  quite  another 
story.  In  developing  countries,  all  the  poli- 
ticians talk  about  their  great  attachment  to 
agriculture.  But  in  reality,  it's  the  last  thing 
among  their  priorities,  in  almost  all  cases." 

If  we're  to  avoid  global  environmental 
catastrophe,  Dr.  Bentley  advocates  some 
basic  measures  -  we  must  curb  our  obses- 
sion with  consumerism,  impose  legal  sanc- 
tions on  destructive  behavior,  dramatically 
increase  our  research  for  alternative  solu- 
tions and  demand  the  political  leadership  to 
implement  these  initiatives. 

Of  paramount  concern  for  Dr.  Bentley  is 
the  link  between  increasing  global  popula- 
tion and  unchecked  environmental  degra- 
dation. "Unending  population  growth  and 
unending,  polluting  economic  growth  are 
utterly  impossible  in  a  finite  world.  The 
environment  and  our  resources  cannot  sus- 
tain them. 

"Even  if  we  had  a  static  population,  our 
inattention  to  the  environment  would  still 
be  a  cancer  and  a  disregarded  cancer  grows 
on  its  host  and  destroys  it." 

Connie  Bryson  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor 
based  in  Vegreuille  and  specializing  in 
science  and  technical  writing. 
Philip  O'Hara  is  an  Edmonton  writer  with  a 
special  interest  in  international  development. 


Dr.  Fred  Bentley 
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BOOK  REVIEW       by  David  Spalding 


Once  upon  a  time, 
nature  and  environ- 
ment books  were 
specialist  items, 
appearing  one  or  two  at  a  time 
on  a  publisher's  annual  list. 
Now  this  reviewer  is  spoiled 
for  choice,  as  everyone  jumps 
on  the  environmental  band- 
wagon. These  three  fine  books 
were  chosen  for  their  related 
subject  matter,  but  call  for  a 
toast  to  Saskatoon's  Western 
Producer  Prairie  Books,  which 
has  been  taking  nature  and  the 
environment  seriously  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  now  one  of 
Canada's  leading  environmen- 
tal publishers.  Two  books 
came  from  partnerships  -  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  Environment  Canada. 
Note  another  trend,  to  multi- 
authorship.  There  is  such  a  big 
pile  of  information  available 
about  nature  today  that,  like 
the  legendary  tall  tree,  it  takes 
at  least  two  people  to  see  to 
the  top. 


Four  authors  should  not  be 
too  many  for  the  cover  of  On 
the  Brink,  but  only  one  name, 
that  of  introducer  Candace 
Savage,  is  used.  The  text 
updates  us  on  endangered 
species  in  Canada.  For 
beginners,  it  reruns  well- 
known  stories  like  the  buffalo 
and  the  whooping  crane,  with 
generally  encouraging 
updates.  The  experienced 
reader  can  brush  up  on  a 
multitude  of  less  familiar 
problems,  like  the  survival  of 
the  nodding  pogonia  and  the 
shortjaw  cisco.  After  an 
introduction  that  sets  Cana- 
dian species  conservation  in  a 
world  context,  the  book  is 
structured  ecologically.  After 
an  introduction  for  each  life 
zone,  each  species  has  up  to  a 
page  or  two  of  text.  Despite  its 
expert  team,  there  are  some 
imperfections;  such  as  the 
absence  on  the  map,  of  wood 
bison  in  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park,  and  the 


difficulties  found  in  dealing 
with  taxonomic  complexities 
among  fish,  sonic  of  which 
seem  not  so  much  endangered 
as  taxonomically  doubtful. 

The  text  is  intended  for  a 
popular  audience,  though  it  is 
somewhat  stilted  in  places. 
Each  species  is  illustrated  by 
one  or  more  generally 
attractive  photographs, 
sketches  and  paintings.  Only 
about  20  pages  are  devoted  to 
recovery  programs,  and  the 
few  examples  of  action  given 
include  one  devoted  to  saving 
South  American  rain  forest  - 
which  however  laudable  is  not 
too  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
the  book.  Generally  the  tone 
of  the  book  is  low-key  and 
cautious;  it  spells  out  each 
situation  in  rather  general 
terms,  and  doesn't  indicate 
what  course  of  action  is  being 
followed.  Even  though  it  is 
suggested  in  the  last  section,  it 
takes  an  environmentally 
aware  reader  to  connect  the 
bulk  of  the  text  with  the  list  of 
government  agencies  at  the 
back  and  write  and  ask  what 
(if  anything)  is  actually  being 
done  about  a  species  that 
interests  them.  Despite  some 
weaknesses,  this  is  the  only 
reasonably  comprehensive 
overview  of  Canadian 
endangered  species,  whose 
welfare  is  a  vitally  important 
subject  for  naturalists  and 
conservationists. 

The  bald  eagle  is  a  species 
that  is  endangered  in  many 
parts  of  its  range.  Fortunately, 
since  the  banning  of  DDT,  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  Canada,  so  it  is  fitting 
that  most  of  the  research  for 
this  book  was  done  in  Sas- 
katchewan. It  is  a  fairly 
technical  book,  with  a  lot  of 
detailed  information  presented 
in  text,  tables  and  graphs. 
Fortunately  it  is  also  a  good 
read,  as  each  section  is 
introduced  by  a  vivid  account 
of  a  particular  period  of 
watching,  combining  the 
experiences  of  observing  for 


long  hours  in  often  adverse 
weather  with  an  insight  or 
observation.  Even  the  more 
technical  aspects  are  enli- 
vened by  vivid  details  -  how 
the  eagle's  soaring  abilities 
arc  highlighted  when  you 
learn  that  its  leathers  weigh 
twice  as  much  as  its  bones.  As 
an  insight  into  the  lifestyle 
and  the  complexity  of  conser- 
vation  of  a  vulnerable  species. 
The  Bald  Eagle  nicely 
complements  On  the  Brink. 

Birds  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  brings  together  the 
expertise  of  two  Alberta 
naturalists  with  photographs 
by  Tom  Ulrich  of  Montana. 
Presented  in  a  (large)  pocket- 
si  zed  field-guide  style,  the 
book  presents  over  200  birds 
of  the  Rockies  from  Glacier  to 
Liard.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
juxtaposes  pithy  word 
sketches  with  fine  color 
photos.  The  text  helps  in 
identification,  but  also 
combines  lifestyle  and 
behavior  information  with 
brief  distribution  information, 
which  is  supplemented  by  a 
detailed  checklist  summariz- 
ing distribution  in  key 
localities.  This  volume  will  be 
a  delight  for  everyone  who 
has  ever  confused  a  gray  jay 
with  a  Clark's  nutcracker,  and 
cared  enough  to  work  out  the 
difference. 

Grab  any  or  all  of  this  fine 
trio  for  Christmas;  it's  the  last 
chance  before  GST  adds 
another  $5  to  their  price,  and 
publishers  start  to  think  twice 
about  any  titles  that  are  not 
guaranteed  best-sellers. 

David  Spalding  is  a  writer  and 
heritage  consultant  who  has 
been  active  in  the  Alberta 
environmental  scene  for  23  years, 
and  is  now  executive  director  of 
the  B.C.  Museums  Association. 
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AEC  Defends  Its  Spaces 

Dear  Editor: 

In  two  articles  on  "Endan- 
gered Spaces  in  Alberta"  in 
the  September  issue  of 
Environment  Views  and  in  a 
number  of  recent  articles  in 
newspapers  and  other  environ- 
mental publications  there  are 
references  to  the  Suffield 
Military  Range,  its  wildlife 
and  the  unique  area  within  its 
boundaries  (the  Sand  Hills, 
South  Saskatchewan  River 
valley  and  the  short  grass 
prairie).  The  assumption  made 
by  those  involved  in  the 
"Endangered  Spaces"  cam- 
paign seems  to  be  that 
Suffield  has  little  protection 
and  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  presumably  by  the 
military  and  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  real  situation. 

The  Suffield  and  Primrose 
military  ranges  are  two  areas 
of  the  province  where  wildlife 
and  its  habitat  receive  almost 
complete  protection.  The 
Suffield  range  contains  over 
3,300  oil  and  gas  wells,  over 
3,000  kilometres  of  pipeline, 
nine  compressor  stations, 
three  oil  batteries  and  is  the 
busiest  army  training  area  in 
Canada.  Despite  all  this 
activity  it  is  a  marvelous 
wildlife  reserve.  This  has 
happened  because  the  armed 
forces  and  Alberta  Energy 
Company  Ltd.  (AEC),  the  sole 
industry  operator  in  the  two 
ranges,  have  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  environmental 
protection. 

A  brief  recent  history  of 
wildlife  in  the  Suffield  range 
should  illustrate  the  impact  of 
that  commitment.  Through  an 
agreement  between  the 
governments  of  Canada  and 
Alberta,  AEC  acquired  sole 
industry  access  rights  to 
Suffield  in  1975.  Environmen- 
tal responsibility  was  stressed 
at  the  first  Annual  Shareholder 
Meeting  and  continues  to  be  a 
way  of  life  for  all  employees. 


The  same  agreement  called  for 
the  formation  of  the  Suffield 
Environmental  Advisory 
Committee  (SEAC).  This 
committee  has  senior  repre- 
sentation from  Environment 
Canada,  Alberta  Environment 
and  the  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  Board.  It  tours 
the  Suffield  Range  at  least 
once  a  year  and  advises  the 
military  base  commander  on 
what  needs  to  be  done  to 
protect  the  valuable  and 
fragile  environment.  Based  on 
their  advice  an  area  encom- 
passing most  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
has  been  placed  out  of  bounds 
to  military  activity  and  only 
limited  and  tightly  controlled 
oil  and  gas  development  is 
allowed  in  the  Sand  Hills. 
Also,  using  their  advice,  AEC 
has  reclaimed  damaged  areas 
in  the  short  grass  prairie  and 
put  in  place  special  wildlife 
protection  procedures 

What  has  happened  since 
AEC  started  operations  in 
Suffield  and  since  the  forma- 
tion of  SEAC?  To  use  a  few 
examples;  antelope  have 
increased  from  a  few  hundred 
to  some  4,000;  whitetail  and 
mule  deer  have  shown  similar 
increases;  there  is  now  a  large 
herd  of  wild  horses;  bald  and 
golden  eagles  abound  and  a 
protected  environment  has 
been  provided  for  owls, 
kangaroo  rats,  prairie  rattle- 
snakes, hognose  snakes  and  a 
host  of  other  animals,  birds 
and  reptiles.  In  addition  there 
are  areas  of  pristine  short 
grass  prairie  as  well  as  many 
archeological  sites.  Key  parts 
of  the  range  are  returning  to 
the  way  the  prairie  was  before 
the  arrival  of  man. 

The  environment  in 
Suffield  has  been  preserved 
not  because  of  legislation,  but 
because  Alberta  Energy 
Company  and  the  armed 
forces  are  strongly  committed 
to  its  protection.  I  haven't 
discussed  the  Primrose  range, 
but  the  situation  parallels  that 


which  exists  in  Suffield. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a  time 
when  military  ranges  are  not 
required  and  legislative 
protection  may  be  needed,  but 
until  that  time,  efforts  to 
preserve  endangered  spaces 
should  be  directed  to  areas 
that  really  are  endangered. 

Yours  truly. 

Glen  E.  Younghusband 
AEC  Oil  and  Gas  Company 
Calgary 

No  Link  Between  Low 
Alfalfa  Yields  and  S02 

Dear  Editor: 

I  read  the  article  written  by 
Eric  Bailey  in  the  March  1990 
issue  of  Environment  Views; 
"Air  Quality  Issues  for  the 
'90s"  and  was  especially 
interested  in  the  reporting  on 
the  ADRP  study.  I  have  a 
particular  interest  in  the 
agricultural  component  of  that 
study,  being  an  agricultural 
consultant  involved  in  the 
assessment  of  environmental 
impact  on  agriculture  associ- 
ated with  emissions  from  the 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

I  attended  the  seminar  held 
in  Calgary  in  1989  which 
involved  several  scientists 
who  reported  on  the  findings 
of  the  ADRP.  I  particularly 
recall  the  question  posed  by 
David  McCoy  of  Canterra, 
regarding  the  conclusion  in 
the  ADRP  report  that  alfalfa 
in  the  Barrhead  area  seemed 
to  have  depressed  yields  as  a 
result  of  SO,  emissions  in  that 
region.  The  speaker  said  that 
that  was  a  weak  comment  in 
the  report  and  it  had  been 
removed  from  the  new  version 
to  be  released  in  June  of  that 
year.  The  conclusion  seems 
unsound  given  the  information 
presented  in  the  ADRP  report, 
and  I  am  sure  a  consensus 
could  be  found  that  agrees  that 
lower  yields  in  the  Barrhead 
area  are  not  a  result  of 
pollution  exposure. 

The  article  presented  in 


Environment  Views  is  mis- 
leading because  the  photo- 
graph in  the  article  suggests 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  in 
the  ADRP  were  based  on  plot 
studies.  The  soil  and  crop 
portion  of  the  ADRP  report 
are  not  based  on  any  field 
measurements,  and  the  alfalfa 
yield  data  were  not  representa- 
tive nor  attained  from  pub- 
lished sources.  Furthermore, 
the  crop  shown  in  the  picture 
illustrating  the  statement  is  not 
even  alfalfa! 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  draw  attention  to  this 
portion  of  the  ADRP  report 
and  caution  interpretation 
regarding  the  assessment  on 
alfalfa  yield.  Thank  you. 

Yours  truly. 

Colette  McCulloch,  P.  Ag. 
Jim  Lore  &  Associates  Ltd. 
Calgary 

Solve  Oil  Sands  Pollution  Now 

Dear  Editor: 

While  many  Edmonton 
households  fill  Blue  Boxes 
every  week  to  do  their  part  to 
preserve  the  environment,  the 
oil  sands  industry  continues  to 
add  to  the  pollution  of  Alberta 
in  a  major  way.  Suncor  and 
Syncrude  produce  almost 
enough  toxic  sludge  to  fill  80 
million  Blue  Boxes  a  month, 
which,  when  placed  end  to 
end,  will  circle  the  earth. 

Much  has  been  written 
about  the  pollution  from  some 
of  the  pulp  mills  entering 
Alberta  rivers.  It  is  minor 
when  compared  to  oil  sands 
sludge.  The  oil  sands  plants 
pollute  the  water  so  much  that 
not  a  single  litre  of  effluent 
can  be  returned  to  the 
Athabasca  River.  A  simple 
experiment  will  show  it.  Put 
one  part  of  that  sludge  and  20 
parts  of  clean  water  in  a  fish 
pond;  add  fish,  and  see  how 
long  these  survive.  More  than 
half  will  be  dead  within  the 
first  week.  Not  just  inedible, 
but  dead. 
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Oil  sand  effluents  have 
been  accumulating  in  tailings 
ponds  along  the  banks  of  the 
Athabasca  River  for  several 
decades.  By  the  year  2018, 
when  the  Syncrude  permit 
runs  out,  enough  sludge  will 
have  accumulated  in  those 
ponds  to  fill  a  ditch  two 
metres  deep  (the  height  of  a 
tall  person)  and  100  metres 
wide  (the  width  of  a  football 
field)  all  the  way  from 
Vancouver  to  Halifax.  When 
left  to  itself,  nature  will 
require  2.000  years  to  reclaim 
it.  This  sludge  will  contain 
discarded  oil;  more  than  a 
thousand  times  the  amount 
spilled  in  the  Valdez  disaster. 
A  plant  can  be  built  to  recover 
that  discarded  oil  and  produce 
25,000  barrels  per  day  for 
over  20  years;  one  third  the 
capacity  of  the  proposed 
OSLO  plant,  but  with  a  much 
lower  price  tag. 

Both  the  Alberta  and  the 
federal  governments  are  aware 
that  the  technology  exists  in 
Alberta;  but  neither  is  willing 
to  require  Suncor  and 
Syncrude  to  recover  the 
discarded  oil,  and  clean  up  the 
environment. 

The  oil  sands  resource  is 
the  future  for  Alberta  and  will 
be  a  major  benefit  to  Canada. 
It  contains  more  oil  than  the 
Middle  East  and  can  make 
prosperity  for  all  of  us,  and  for 
our  children,  provided  we  can 
turn  the  tide  on  the  pollution 
problems.  Our  governments 
are  concerned  for  the  immedi- 
ate future,  until  the  next 
election;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
oil  sands,  longer-range 
thinking  is  needed  to  protect 
the  growth  of  Alberta.  Dam 
projects  and  pulp  mills  will 
not  help  the  needed  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Alberta  after 
our  conventional  oil  produc- 
tion has  dried  up;  so  let's 
wake  up  and  solve  the 
problems  now. 

Jan  Kruyer 
Edmonton 


Binoculars  and  cameras  are 
replacing  guns  as  more 
and  more  Albertans  discover 
the  joys  of  wildlife  viewing. 

It's  quickly  becoming  the 
fastest-grow  mg  leisure 
activity  in  Alberta,  and 
includes  bird  watching, 
wildlife  photography  and  just 
walking  through  Alberta's 
natural  areas,  taking  in  the 
sights  and  sounds. 

"Because  of  the  changing 
social  values,  we  feel  young 
people  are  going  more  to  the 
watching  stage,  skipping  the 
consumptive  stage,"  says 
Harry  Stelfox,  co-ordinator  of 
Alberta's  Watchable  Wildlife 
Program. 

"Wildlife  viewing  can  still 
be  a  very  challenging  and 
rewarding  activity.  The  bag  is 
different  -  pictures,  sound 
recordings,  memories."  he 
says. 

Whether  it's  short  day  trips 
you're  interested  in,  or  week- 
long  jaunts  to  far-off  spots, 
there's  now  a  guidebook  just 
for  the  growing  numbers  of 
eco-tourists. 

The  Alberta  Wildlife 
Viewing  Guide  profiles  over 
60  prime  wildlife  viewing 
sites  distributed  across 
Alberta.  The  95-page  guide  is 
full  of  color  photographs,  site 
and  access  maps  and  tips  on 
how  to  be  a  successful  and 
considerate  wildlife  watcher. 

The  sites  cover  the  prov- 
ince. There  is  a  wide  range  of 
locations,  from  urban  spots, 
such  as  the  Helen  Schuler 
Coulee  Centre  in  Lethbridge. 
Inglewood  Bird  Sanctuary  in 
Calgary,  Gaetz  Lake  Sanctu- 
ary in  Red  Deer  and  the 
Whitemud  Creek  Ravine  in 
Edmonton,  to  more  far-flung, 
rugged  terrain,  such  as  the 
White  Goat  and  Siffleur 
wilderness  areas. 


Mammals,  birds,  amphib- 
ians, fish,  reptiles,  trees, 
shrubs  and  wildflowers  are 
detailed,  along  with  facilities 
and  programs. 

An  affordable  $7.95,  the 
compact  ( 14  cm  by  22  cm) 
guidebook  is  convenient  lor 
tucking  into  the  glove 
compartment  or  backpack,  on 
a  day  trip  or  holiday  excur- 
sion. It  is  put  out  by  the 
Watchable  Wildlife  Program 
of  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Lone  Pine  Publishing. 
Alberta  is  the  first  province  to 
bring  out  such  a  guidebook. 

As  of  late  October,  the 
guide  had  sold  about  7.500 
copies,  says  Grant  Kennedy  of 
Lone  Pine.  "We  expect  it  to 
do  quite  well  at  Christmas. " 

Watching  wildlife  can  be 
an  inexpensive,  accessible 
recreational  pursuit.  But  it 
also  has  big  business  poten- 
tial, as  noted  in  a  recently 
completed  study  called 
Marketing  Watchable  Wildlife 
Tourism  in  Alberta. 

Some  of  the  market  study's 
findings: 

•  Approximately  95  per  cent 
of  Albertans  participated  in 
wildlife-related  activities  in 
1987. 

•  Albertans  spent  $305.4 
million  on  trips  or  outings  for 
the  primary  purpose  of 
viewing  wildlife. 

"Since  viewing  opportunities 
are  found  throughout  the 
province,  further  development 
of  wildlife  tourism  will  result 
in  significant  regional 
economic  benefits,"  the  study 
says. 

•  Resource  protection  and 
management  are  major 
concerns  "if  wildlife  viewing 
tourism  is  to  be  developed  and 
promoted  on  a  sustainable 
basis." 

•  Bird  watching  is  now  the 
most  popular  activity,  but 
surveys  show  a  preference  for 
viewing  larger  mammals. 


•  Wildlife-viewing  Albertans 
represent  all  age,  sex,  income 
and  education  groups. 

•  Non-resident  viewers  tend  to 
be  younger,  have  post 
secondary  education,  higher 
than  average  incomes  and  live 
in  urban  centres.  This  group 

w  ill  demand  a  high  level  of 
experience  and  service. 

•  Most  areas  in  North  America 
are  in  the  early  stages  of 
developing  and  implementing 
wildlife  viewing  programs. 
"Alberta  is  well-positioned 
with  respect  to  its  markets, 
quality  of  its  wildlife  re- 
sources and  level  of  develop- 
ment relative  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions." the  study  says. 

The  study  recommends: 

•  Strengthening  watchable 
w  ildlife  programs  and 
establishing  a  co-ordinating 
committee  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  to 
implement  a  successful 
watchable  wildlife  tourism 
plan  appealing  to  a  broad 
variety  of  tourists. 

•  Giving  high  priority  to 
resource  protection  and 
management,  additional 
market  research,  a  variety  of 
print  material  and  interpretive 
facilities  and  training,  and 
regulation  of  private  sector 
operators. 

•  Developing  a  comprehensive 
public  lands  policy  regarding 
protection,  management  and 
access  issues  -  soon. 

•  A  full-scale  marketing 
strategy  for  Alberta  viewers 
and  another  aimed  at  out-of- 
province  patrons. 

"Timing  is  critical  -  Alberta 
could  lose  market  share  and 
watchable  wildlife  tourism 
resources  if  it  does  not 
respond  quickly,"  the  study 
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Read  All  About  It 

Want  to  know  what's  okay  to 
put  in  the  Blue  Box,  or.how  to 
cut  down  on  all  those  bad-for- 
the-river  cleaning  products? 
Need  some  tips  on  shopping 
green  at  the  supermarket? 
Many  of  the  answers  are  in  a 
publication  available  from  and 
published  by  the  Recycling 
Branch  of  Alberta  Environ- 
ment. Called  Saving  the  World 
Begins  at  Home,  it's  a  36-page 
room-by-room  guide  to 
reducing  waste  and  making 
environmentally  sound 
decisions  on  the  home  front. 

Ecological 
Cities  in  Print 

The  First  International 
Ecological  Cities  Conference 
held  last  spring  in  Berkeley, 
California  drew  800  people 
from  a  dozen  countries  to 
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discuss  topics  in  urban 
ecology.  The  120-page  report 
of  the  three-day  conference  is 
now  available  and  is  a  very 
readable  collection  of  ideas 
and  anecdotes  about  ecologi- 
cal rebuilding,  planning,  land 
use  and  related  topics.  It  is 
available  for  US$6.95  ($4.95 
for  10  or  more)  from:  Urban 
Ecology,  P.O.  Box  10144, 
Berkeley,  CA  94709. 
(415)  549-1724. 

Trade  Fair 

Alberta's  first  Environmental 
Trade  Fair  will  be  held  in 
Edmonton  April  18-21  to 
allow  business  and  industry  to 
promote  health  and  environ- 
ment-related products  and 
services.  Northwestern 
Utilities  is  the  corporate 
sponsor.  For  exhibit  space  and 
information  call  Bernie  Estrin 
in  Edmonton  at  433-2091. 

Ski  for 

Endangered  Spaces 

The  annual  Sunlife  Canadian 
Birkebeiner  Ski  Event  will  be 
dedicated  to  raising  funds  for 
public  education  about  the 
Endangered  Spaces  campaign 
of  the  Canadian  Parks  and 
Wilderness  Society.  Says 
CPAWS:  "While  saving 
Alberta's  endangered  spaces 


is  serious  work,  the  event 
offers  an  exciting  and  fun  way 
for  people  to  contribute  and  to 
involve  their  family  and 
friends."  This  year  there  will 
be  three  events  for  skiers  from 
novice  to  expert  -  2.5,  12  and 
55  kilometres  -  to  be  held 
February  9  at  the  mixedwood 
Blackfoot  Recreation  Area 
near  Elk  Island  National  Park. 
Groups  of  10  or  fewer  can 
collect  pledges  to  compete  for 
group  prizes.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
good  turnout  will  raise  up  to 
$50,000  for  the  campaign. 
CPAWS  is  looking  for  help  to 
promote  this  event;  call  Sam 
Gunsch  at  the  CPAWS 
Edmonton  office  453-8658. 

On  the  Road  Again 

The  Sustainable  Agriculture 
Travelling  Symposium  is  on 
the  go  again.  Workshops  are 
planned  for  Grande  Prairie, 
Barrhead,  Vermilion,  Brooks 
and  Olds  February  11-16.  The 
program  includes  debate  and 
discussion  of  the  effect  on 
traditional  agriculture  and  a 
producer  forum.  The  work- 
shops are  organized  by  the 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Society  and  the  Alberta 
Institute  of  Agrologists.  To 
book  the  road  show  or  for 
information,  call  Ross  Gould 
at  427-5083. 
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refuse  to  generate 
power,  rather  than 
burning  coal,  "which  is 
the  worst  possible  way 
to  produce  electricity." 

The  $30-million 
facility  will  be  one  of 
the  earliest  and  largest 
to  be  built  under  a 
program  to  encourage 
alternatives  to  large 
electrical  plants.  The 
province's  Small  Power 
Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  was 
amended  in  late  1989, 
now  requires  utilities  to 
buy  125  megawatts  of 
electricity  from  smaller 
ventures. 

While  125  megawatts 
represents  only  two  per 
cent  of  Alberta's  total 
power  production,  the 
Whitecourt  plant's  18 
megawatts  would 
amount  to  almost  15  per 
cent  of  the  small-power 
allocation. 

This  is  enough  to 
supply  Whitecourt's 
7,500  residents,  but  not 
enough  to  supply  its 
pulp  mill  operations, 
says  Steve  Wilcox, 
president  of  the 
Whitecourt  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Wilcox  described  the 
plant  as  seeming  "to  be 
the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds. 

"We  get  new  industry 
and  get  rid  of  pollution 
at  the  same  time." 
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